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Mogul Locomotive. 


The engraving herewith represents a locomotive built by 
the Manchester Locomotive Works, of Manchester, N. H. It 
is an excellent example of this style of engine, which is now 
coming into such general use. We regret that we have not 
the specifications to publish with the engraving, but the lat- 
ter shows very plainly the general design of the machine. 


Sontributions. 


Why It Is Called a Frog. 
UnrreD States PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C., } 
April 18, 1879. ‘ 

To THE EpITror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In the Gazette of this date ‘‘ A friend wants to know why 
it is called a frog.” 

I have no doubt the name was derived from its re- 
semblance to the frog in a horse’s foot, Why that is called 
a frog I know not. B, 

[A correspondent, writing from Providence, states 











positively that this was the origin of the name.—Ep- 
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First Cost. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

To find what additional outlay is justifiable in building a 
structure that will last a large instead of a small number of 
years: 

Let N = large number of years. 


““ n = small ya of 

‘* » = current rate of compound interest. 

** R = the additional outlay justified. 

100 100 
Formula: R= 1004 n+——- 2n+ 
(1+r) (i+r) 
100 
3n, etc., to —-— terms. 
(1+r) n 


The second term of the series is the same that it would 
umount to inn years et r per cent. per annum compound 
interest, and the third term is the same that it would 
amount to in 2 n years, and so on. 

Example 1.—-What outlay, additional, would be justified 
t»m'keastructure last 100 years instead ten years, the 
current rate of compound interest being 6 per cent. per an- 





num ? 
Then 
100 100 100 
R = 100 + —— 20 + -—— 30, ete., to —, 
(1.06) (1.06) (1.06) 10 


or ten terms = $225.98; that is, we should be justified in 
spending $225.98 instead of $100. 

Example 2.—To last forty years instead of ten years, in- 
terest as before. Then 


100 
R=100+ ——1 
(1,06) 


or four terms = $204.42. 
That is, we should be justified in spending $204, 42 instead 
of $100, 


100 40 
0 + —— 20, ete., to —, 
(1.06) 10 
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Example 3.—To last 300 years instead of sixty years, in- 
terest as before. Then 
100 300 
R = 100 + ——— 60 + —— 1204, etce., to ——., 
(1,06) (1.06) 60 
or five terms = $103.12. That is, we would be justified in 
spending $103.12 instead of $10. 

Example 4.—Suppose an ordinary iron rail ina yard to 
last five years, anda steel rail under the same wear and 
tear to last twenty years, what additional outlay would the 
steel rail justify, current interest 4 per cent. per annum ? 
Then 


‘R = 100+ - 5 + ” PP PR sal 15 = $305.27 
-~ acy Go) ae  ~ 


That is, we should be justified in paying three times as 
much for the steel as for the iron rail. 

Example 5.—But suppose the iron rail in the ordinary 
road to last fifteen years and the steel rail sixty years, in- 
terest as before / 

Then 


R = 100+ 





100 100 
—— 30 + —-— 45 = $203.49. 
(1.04) (1,04) (1.04) 


That is, we should be justified in paying but twice as much, 
Example 6.—Suppose an ordinary post-and-rail fence will 
last twenty years, and astone wall 100 years, what ad- 
ditional outlay will the wall justify, interest 5 per cent. per 
annum? 
Then 
100 
R = 100 + —— 204 
(1.05) 


15+ 





100 


(1.05) 


100 
—. 80 = $159.26 
(1.05) 


40 4 60 
+ 05) 
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MOGUL LOCOMOTIVE : 
By the Manchester Locomotive Works, Manchester, N. H. 


We should be justified in laying out 59.26 per cent. more | 
Suppose the ordinary. sleeper to last seven years, and the 
squared oak or red gum twenty-one years, what additional | 
outlay would the use of the latter justify, interest 6 per cent. | 
per annum ? 


100 100 
Then R = 100 + ——— 7 + —— 14 = $210.73, 
(1.06) 


(1.06) 





~ 
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nerves of people when taking their seats ‘“‘ for a ride on the 
cars.” The average passenger of that period, gave unmis- 
takable evidence on entering the car, that he (or she) 
entertained grave doubts of ever reaching his des- 
tination alive. Their exhibition of fear on first enter- 
ing the car was somewhat toned down by a glance 
at the magnificent specimens of workmanship before, above 
and all aroundthem. There wasa few moments of‘ ¢alm- 
ness and resignation while viewing the handsome surround- 
ings, which inspection was ended by reading the maker's 
name on the door. (In those days the names of Dean, Pack- 
ard & Mills, Osgood Bradley & Co., or Davenport & 
Bridges were prominently before the public as makers of 


these moving palaces.) The conductor now slams 
the door, and the spell is broken. The palace 
on wheels is swaying from side to side and bounc- 
ing up and down, and the trees, stumps and 


fences are sliding to the rear at a fearful rate, The passen- 
ger now wonders if there will be a smash-up, and wishes he 
was safely at his journey’s end. But it is different in these 
days, and the traveler tucks himself away comfortably with 
an abiding faith that he is as safe on the rail as anywhere on 
earth—and he is right. The way of the traveler from his 
home to a seat in a railroad coach is by far the most danger. 
ous part of his journey. Many of our railroads have carried 
millions of passengers without the slightest injury to any 
one of them; but hundreds of these people have been killed 
or injured between the time of leaving the train and arriving 
at their homes, In many instances the passengers were 
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themselves solely to blame, but in many cases injury has re- 
sulted from negligence on the part of the company. Many 
cases of injury from falling on icy steps at stations have 
come to the notice of the writer during the winter just passed 
away. Not only is snow allowed to accumulate on the steps 
at stations, but car steps are frequently loaded with snow 
and ice and are decidedly dangerous. If the station men or 


We should be justified in laying out 110.78 per cent. more, | train hands cannot clear steps often enough to keep them in 


| 


| 





In all cases the cost must include all materials, all labor and | 
tools, and every contingent expense. 

It will be seen that the current rate of interest materially 
affects the result, as well as does the length of time which , 
the temporary structure in calculated to last. 

The cost of annual repairs to a wooden structure to last 
for ten years would probably be greater than that to a brick 
structure to last fifty years. Suppose the former to be 114 
per cent. on the outlay, and the latter one per cent., then the 
present value of an annuity for 50 years must be added, so 
that we should be justified in (Example N3, for instance) 
laying out $264.85 + 10.74, or $275.49, instead of $100, 











! | 
N n. r. R. 
Years.| Years. 
Ex. 8 250 50 Aper cent. $129.47 Instead of $100. 
250 54 ” 116.37 ca = 
250 5 6 * 109.56 ” oj 
250 50 6 a 105 46 24 - 
50 10 : a 301,64 a " 
50 > Eee 264.85 “g “ 
50 10 5 ~ 236,42 ” oy 
50 10 | ° 214.15 “6 
10 2% 3 =e 356,26 
10 244 ” 347, “ 
ivst 2 2465 * 336,23 sad sad 
19.. 10 2% 6 ~ 325.76 | © " 


Where is the Travelers ? 


To THE Eprtor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 
of us whose memory can carry us away back three 


Danger to Railroad 


a safe condition, a slight sprinkling ef salt will make safe 


| footing and prevent innumerable accidents. 


Another fruitful cause of accident is the style of station 
platforms on some roads, viz. ; A platform, say 100 feet in 
length, witha raise of three steps in the middle, for loading 
and unloading freight. This is liable to trip some of that 
large class of travelers who never get aboard a train until it 
has started. And this is the class that leave their seats and 
go out on the station platform at every station, thereby en- 
dangering their own lives and limbs as well as those of others 
into whose way they get. A platform for passengers should 
never be obstructed with freight platforms or freight. If it 
is necessary to use one platform for both freight and pagsen- 
gers, there should be a clear space of a few feet at least in 
width, the entire length of the platform at country stations. 
There need be no difficulty in keeping a platform clear for pas- 
sengers. If freight must occupy the platform on passenger 
time, it may be moved back from the front edge to give safe 
room, and, by using a movable platform for handling freight, 
it may be run back out of the way of passengers. And it is also 
frequently the case that passenger platforms at country sta- 
tions are built too high and too close to the track, It is 
awkward and disagreeable to step downward to reach a car 
step, and besides it is unsafe. Many of the country plat- 
forms are so high that one must step down to reach the mid- 
dle car step or take a very long step to reach the car plat- 





decades or more can well remember how it shook up the 


form; and as it is utterly impossible for the ham 
pered fair ones to perform the latter, it requires a 
great deal of gallantry and tugging, and boosting 
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The Secretary of the Southwestern Association on | 
Pools. 





The May number of the International Review has an arti- 
cle on *‘ Railway Pools,” by Mr. J. W. Midgeley, Secretary | 
of the late Southwestern Association, whose position has | 
given him an experience which entitles him to be heard on 
the subject, and whose article is all the more interesting be- 
cause it comes just as the Association of which he was so 
long the active officer has come to grief. 

The following is the account which Mr. Midgely gives of 
the Southwestern Association, adducing it as an example of 
a ‘*‘money pool,” in which there is a division of the earn- 
ings from the traffic competed for, in contradistinction to a 
‘tonnage pool,” in which the traffic itself is divided, as at 
New York: 

‘**The Association is divided into three divisions. The two 
roads which run between St. Louis and the Missouri River 
form the St. Louis Division, The line from Toledo to the 
Missouri, via Hannibal, forms the Hannibal Division, and 
the three roads which run southwest from Chicago, with 
their necessary connections, constitute the Chicago Divi- 
sion. By agreement 45 per cent. of the gross tonnage which 
passes in either direction is allotted to the St. Louis Division, 
a like amount to the Chicago Division, and the remaining 10 

ver cent. to the Hannibal Division. The business embraced 
is practically surrendered to the direction of the Associa- 
tion. Rates are established by joint authority for each divi- 
sion, and the business carried is. extended at those rates. 
Reasonable efforts are made to divide the tonnage according 
to agreement, but, if found impracticable, the excess of 
tonnage is computed at tariff rates, and the revenue derived 
therefrom, after the deduction of 30 per cent. for operating 
expenses, is paid to those which are short. These settle- 
ments are made monthly. Sometimes the balances are 
large; but at the end of a year the account is nearly 
even. During the two years and a quarter which ter- 
minated with last November, the sum of $450,000 had 
passed between the divisions in settlement of differences 
declared, and, at the date named, it appeared that the St. 
Louis Division had paid out about $6,000 more than it had 
received. These results were attained on a total business of 
about $10,000,000, and they sufficiently demonstrate the 
folly of fighting over a business which, if allowed to take 
its natural course, divides itself so evenly. 

“Aside from the general poo] just described, sub-pools 
exist between the two St. Louis roads and between the lines 
which constitute the Chicago Division. Those roads agree 
in what proportions the 45 per cent. allotted to each divi- 
sion shall be divided among the lines which form either divi- 
sion. The same plan of settlement which governs in the 
general pool is applied to the sub-pools. The commissioner 
is the clearing-house officer under whose direction all settle- 
ments are made. The control, both of the local and the gen- 
eral organization, is thus centralized, 

‘‘For the territory embraced a money pool seems to be 
the only kind practicable by reason of the complexity of the 
conditions. Kansas and Nebraska are common ground. 
Their market is at Chicago or St. Louis. At certain seasons 
the movement preponderates in favor of one or the other. 
During the winter it usually turns toward St. Louis, while in 
summer navigation draws it to Chicago. At those periods it 
would be impracticable to divert the business out of its course. 
When there is a movement of grain to St. Louis, destined 
thence by river to New Orleans, it could not profitably be 
forced to Chicago; hence the Chicago roads let it go, and 
acceptin lieu the money which their associates pay on ac- 
count of excess they are enabled to carry at undisturbed 
rates. During navigation, Chicago pays St. Louis. But, 
as before shown, the accounts nearly balance at the end of 
the year.” 

Mr. Midgeley says that the greatest obstacle to the success 
of the pools has ben the shortness of the time for which 
they have been made; the soliciting agents were kept, and 
kept active, in order that the road might be in condition to 
begin business actively in the old way after the pool had ex- 
pired. Worse than that, a redistribution of the shares of 
the traffic to be given each road was always kept in view, 
and consequently each road desired to make its ability to se- 
cure traffic felt constantly. 

‘Such a spirit was early shown, and when it became evi- 
dent that agreements could not be maintained unless the so- 
liciting agents were withdrawn, objection was made that 
there was not sufficient assurance of permanence in the com- 
pacts to warrant such withdrawal. Yet it was manifest 
that an apportionment, if properly carried out, left a 
for these agents to do. Their retention, therefore, coulc 
only be fruitful in the event of its failure. 
seeks to maintain harmony. Their interest is to prevent it. 
* %* * These experiences are continually recurring, and, 
nevertheless, the soliciting agents flourish, although, while 
they do, traftic co npacts cannot. 

“In the same category may be classed the fast freight 
lines. A Western manager called them ‘ vampires.’ It was 
strong language, but their mission does seem to be to Soateey 
Compacts formed between competing roads are frequently 
subverted by the action of line agents. They are numerous 
and zealous; and, being chiefly concerned to secure tonnage, 
any plan which limits those efforts is opposed to their inter- 
est. A complete pool would starve them out. Therefore 
they have the advantage, and they will retain it so long as 
they are supported by the trunk lines. The latter could ob- 
literate them all. But they are not disposed to do it, al- 
though it is obvious that if the freight lines survive and pros- 
per traffic compacts cannot.” 

Another obstacle has been the lack of power, legal or other, 
to enforce the agreements made. The honor of members has 
not sufficed to make them keep their promises, ‘‘ Such expe- 
riences, oft recurring, have forced the conclusion that no road 
will be absolutely honest unless the temptation to be dishon- 


The agreement 





est is removed.” 

Provision for arbitration is shown to be necessary. Roads 
disagreeing and themselves consenting to arbitration defeat | 
a settlement by refusing to agree upon an arbitrator, as was | 
the case last winter with roads from Chicago to the East. 
Mr. Midgeley cites English agreements to show that there it | 
is thought proper to provide for arbitration in the origiral | 
agreement, before difficulties have arisen. Under such an | 


| at that price. 





ciation which divides money has a power to enforce its rules 
and impose penalties that may keep the refractory in check. 


‘*The defects indicated are inherent to the organizations. 
They may be called domestic troubles, But there are ex- 
ternal weaknesses, and the chief one, perhaps, is the equivo- 
cal position which pooling compacts sustain before the law. 
They are private partnerships whose operations have a pub- 
lic interest, Their status has been in England the subject of 
legal inquiry. The leading case is that of Hare vs. London 
& Northwestern Railway Co., Law Journal (Chan.) 820. 
The court there said; * An allegation that injury would be 
caused to the public by the prevention of competition in con- 
sequence of working agreements between several companies, 
is not sufficient to invalidate such agreements; and an inten- 
tion to prevent such competition as would be ruinous to the 
companies and not tend to the benefit of the public is good 
ground for holding such agreements to be valid.’ 
ward, in 1872, a joint committee of the Lords and Com- 
mons inquired into the matter. Their conclusion was thus 
stated: .* Whether division of traffic receipts on the joint- 
purse plan is valid at law or not is open to considerable 
doubt. It is clear that the courts will not set aside 
such an arrangement on the ground that it is illegal 
in the sense of being contrary to public policy. 
But the doubt is whether such an arrangement—which is in 
effect a sort of acl ei not ultra vires of such com- 
pany, and whether it may not, therefore, be set aside at the 
instance of-a shareholder. This doubt, the committee are 
advised, is such as to make it unsafe for companies to enter 
into such agreements without the sanction of Parliament, al- 
though there is evidence that they sometimes do.’—Report 
Railway Companies Amalgamation, revi, The advice re- 
ferred to was given by the Solicitor-General, whose princi- 
pal doubt was as to the legality of one company paying to 
another any portion of the receipts from traffic which the 
former did not carry. 


‘Undoubtedly this is a strong point of objection, and it is 
one which cannot be urged against a tonnage pool. It was 
not, however, sufficient to invalidate the coal formed be- 
tween the Western Union and the Atlantic & Pacific Tele- 
graph companies, where a petition for that purpose was pre- 
sented in the Supreme Court of New York, at Special Term 
in June, 1878. In dismissing the petition, the judge saic 
that he ‘ failed to see that the consolidation of oftices where 
there was not enough business for two was against public 
policy or ultra vires. Neither was any arrangement which 
the company might make to prevent ruinous competition 
against public policy; and, as the arrangement was mani- 
festly for the interest of all parties concerned, there was 
nothing which called for the intervention of the court.’ 

‘In support of this construction is the fact that pooling 
compacts have been recognized by the United States courts, 
The validity of the agreement which existed between the 
Kansas Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe rail- 
roads during the year 1877 was affirmed by the United 
States Circuit Court forthe District of Kansas. This pro- 
cedure was necessary because the Kansas Pacific was being 
operated by direction of the court. So, also, when the 

reement made in June, 1878, between the Kansas Pacific, 
Union Pacific and Colorado Central, was signed, a copy 
thereof was filed in the United States Court at Leaven- 
worth, because the former company remained in control of 
the court, Notwithstanding this, compacts are harassed by 
theatened legislation—state and national. Its introduction 
may be regarded as tacit admission that pooling compacts 
are not contrary to existing law; but the feeling created 
has a depressing tendency; and itis quite evidert that ap- 
portionments cannot attain an enduring basis uutil they 
are clearly brought under the protective mgis of statutory 
law. 


‘The last obstruction which needs to be noticed—the an- 
tipathy of the public—can neither be called a defect nor a 
fault; rather it is a misfortune. Asa rule, all combinations 
are regarded with disfavor. In that respect pools are not 
exceptional, The outery against them finds utterance in the 
local press, Complaint is made that they advance the rates 
and keep them up. The fixedness is what displeases. Each 
city wants to be in a position to command ‘ fighting’ rates. 
That accomplished, a contest is soon provoked, which the 
roads are expected to carry on regardless of expense. Such 
has been the history in New York and other ambitious centres 
of commerce. The question as to whether the rates charged 
are reasonable in themselves does not enter into the discus- 
sion, The clamor is for rates that will exclude the com 
tition of rival marts. In fact, the omens is one of cities, 
but, as railways constitute the force with which the ‘war’ is 
waged, they have to bear the brunt of it, With such ar- 
rangements apportionment contracts seriously interfere. 
The object of these ix to preserve peace, maintain agreed 
rates, and thereby add to the revenues of the railroads, In 
other words, they are organized for profit, not for glory. 

“In view of the drawbacks enumerated, the question oc- 
curs as to which form of compact is best adapted to the 
condition of things as they exist. At the outset it ma 
be said that a money pool is practicable in 
cases, while a tonnage pool is not. Provided all par- 
ties desire to secure the best results, a money pool can be 
made successful under circumstances which would subvert 
the most skillfully conducted tonnage pool. A trouble with 


the latter is, that, even when practicable, it is powerless to 
or or punish violations of agreement. Let us assume, 
or example, that the roads from Chicago are pooled on a 


tonnage s,and that one member secretly contracts for 
the season’s business of certain large shippers. The freight 
will take that route in order to get the benefit of the con- 
tract, thereby creating a preponderance of tonnage on that 
particular line. It cannot be diverted to other roads unless 
these other roads carry out the rate agreed upon {with the 
individual shipper; and if they do, then the ob in form- 
ing the pool—the maintenance of an established tariff of 
rates—is defeated. In any event, there ,is no satisfactory 
way of remedying the disorder. With a strong money pool 
it might be otherwise. Suppose the rate to be 25 cents per 
100 Ibs. when such a contract with the individual is made, 
say at 20 cents. As soon as the fact becomes known, the 
Association increases the rate to 80 cents, and obliges the 
route which carries the freight to pay into the general fund 
Wil! the road want to carry the freight for 20 
cents, when it has to account for it on the basis of 30 cents ? 
Presumably not. Actual occurrences demonstrate that, in 
such event, the road manifests considerable anxiety to get rid 
of the contract, and usually finds a way to become re 
of the burden. 

** Take another view. Five roads from a given point agree 
to accept certain established proportions of the business. 
One road may be allotted 10 per cent. ; but, for some reason, 
it gets only 5 per cent. 
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| for services which the recipient has not rendered. 
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three-fourths of one per cent. Another road was allotted 
a small percentage, and failed to get even a fraccion! The 
two got neither freight nor its equivalent. In both cases 
disruption speedily followed. Possibly the same result 
would have attended a money pool, for it was evident that 
the parties had no confidence in each other, and were re 
solved to snatch all the business within reach. But, at any 
rate, under a money-pool system the roads that failed to get 
their ae agen of tonnage would have been compensated 

therefor in money by the roads which carried the excess. 
“The chief advantage of the tonnage pool is that, if all 
parties will fairly codperate, and it is practicable, it obvi 
ates the necessity [and the legal question] of paying money 
But, tak- 


| ing railway men as they are—alive to their own interests 
| and distrustful of others—it can neither afford a guarantee 





moved | Trunk-Line P 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ie | that rates will be maintained nor inflict adequate penalties 
ay | 


in case they are not. This opinion is very generally enter- 
tained—almost unanimously by the Western managers, and 
that it is shared by some in the East the following quotation 
from a letter writtep by one of large experience and rare ate 
tainments clearly shows; ‘The general principle of agree- 
ments in England is a division of money instead of a * mar 
terial ”.or ** physical” pool, as in the United States, and I must 
say that, so far as my experience leads me, it is the only 
‘lan likely to prove permanent. By it all parties have an 
interest in preserving rates; the incentive to competition is 
abolished by making the allowance for working expense 
barely enough to pay cost; and, by monthly settlement 
through the clearing-house, all difficulty is avoided.’ 

“This conclusion would hardly apply to similar agreements 
in this country. The incentive to competition is never com- 
pletely abolished, no matter how limited the allowance for 
working expenses. Parties have in view a revision of per- 
centages, and they often risk a temporary loss in order toin 
crease their tonnage and thereupon base a claim to increased 
allotments. When the gross amount in the pool approxi 
mates a million dollars, an additional gain of even one per 
cent. isan important consideration. Consequently, the di- 
visions are a constant source of discord and dissatisfaction. 
When it is proposed to agree upon divisions, each road in- 
sists upon more than it can possibly secure, and then grum- 
blingly accepts all it can get. The difficulties are increased 
if one of the parties labors under disabilities. Should it be 
unable, on equal terms, to acquire a large business, yet bein 
a position to injure that of others, and make their business 
worthless to them, it urges that as a reason why it should be 
given more than it is fairly entitled to. Sometimes for the 
sake of harmony, the demand is complied with; but the 
others feel none the less keenly that they have been victim- 
ized. Hence, the necessity of agreeing upon percentages 
could be obviated, and agreed rates withal be maintained, 
the desired remedy would be discovered, 

‘Such expedient has not yet been found. It is compara- 
tively easy to point out the defects of traffic compacts; but 
no one has arisen who can prescribe the proper remedy, No 
man has shown himself competent to solve the railway prob- 
lem, Its intricacies have baffled the ablest minds. ‘And if 
the results are so barren among those skilled in the profes- 
sion, it need not excite wonder that Congress fails to davelop 
a man equal to the emergency, The majority of managers 
re all of them—are so engrossed with the duties pe 
culiar to their several stations that they have no time to de- 
vote to the study of problems of general interest. Yet, were 
some one to work out a possible solution, and present it for 
their consideration, the probability is that hs would be re- 
garded as a dreamer. Sovertiialam. they are anxiously ob 
serving the tendency of events. With dark foreboding they 
scan the future, in which they discern so little promise that 
many would, doubtless, welcome the intervention of Con 
gress, In truth, that resort, in various forms, is rapidly 
possessing the minds of railway men. They are agreed as to 
the desirability of authority to form clearing-houses, And 
because they are so agreed, and it can be shown that such a 
ineasure would not conflict with public policy, proLabl 
will eventually be enacted. 

‘A number of clearing-houses would be necessary. The 
traffic would have to be districted. In the West, natural 
dividing lines are found in Chicago and St. Louis,cities which 
compete for the trade of a large territory. The business 
there could be brought under control of one clearing-house, 
which might include all traffic to or from the Missouri River, 
Passing east from St. Louis and other Mississippi River 
points, the traffic should be subject to one direction. It 
would come within the province of the trunk-line associa- 
tion, which should jointly control all traffic destined to the 
seaboard via Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, or any inter- 
mediate points. That originating at or destined to the 
South is a class of business which passes through St. Louis, 
Cairo, Louisville, or Cincinnati, and should be separately 
controlled ; while that directly South is a business which is 
essentially distinct, and reer / be so treated. West-bound 
from the seaboard, tne businesscould be disposed of in 
similar manner. The various organizations being conform- 
able to the same general law, would be enabled to act har- 
moniously in all matters of common interest. The managers 
of the roads belonging to each clearing-house should consti- 
tute its board of directors. Lig | should have authority to 
establish the rates of fare and freight, and to appoint und 
remove the contracting agents and others necessary to the 
conduct of the business. Rat would bring into subordina- 
tion those who have hitherto been a disturbing element. 
Possibly the officer in charge of the clearing-house might be 
made to sustain a quasi-governmental relation. That is, in 
consideration of the authority to associate together and sue 
for balances declared, the government might retain the 
right to a voice in the 6 tegen and removal of the com 
missioners, They should be authorized to construe all regu 
lations, and define what constitutes unfair inducements. It 
should also be their special duty to prevent unjust discrimi- 
nation. For that purpose they should be empowered to ad 
minister oaths; and, in the prosecution of inquiries or the 
hearing of causes, they should have authority to summon 
witnesses and require them to answer under oath. Such 
provisions would strengthen the officers, and impart to them 
somewhat of the judicial character. Their rulings would 
not satisfy all parties, but the method suggested would ren- 
der them more independent than it is possible for them now 
to be. Besides, it would fit them to become fair arbitrators: 
hence it might be provided that disagreements should be re- 
ferred to them and their decision be made binding upon all 
parties.” 


i+ 
ae 


residents in Reply to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Messrs. W. H. Vanderbilt, President of the New York 


‘lhe pool agent endeavors to ‘ even | Central & Hudson River Railroad and H. J. Jewett, Presi- 


agreement Mr. Gladstone, as arbitrator, awarded divisions | up,’ but fails. What compensation is the road to receive | dent of the New York. Lake Erie & Western Railroad, have 


of receipts among four roads from London to the north | 
which were to be made, and were made, for fourteen years. 
Here, in too many cases, there has been an absence of sin- | 


: cerity, or at least of heartiness, when agreements were made. | remed 


Some managers are disinclined to part with or diminish their 


for the 5 per cent. of tonnage which it was promised, but | addressed a joint letter to the Assembly ~ 
it can be com- | on Railroads, in answer to the charges mac 


could not get? No provision exists whereb 
yensated in money; and, as it can not get the ton 


vecial Committee 
e by the Commit- 


, it is | tee of the Chamber of Commerce against the general rail- 


efrauded of its due, and the ‘physical pool’ provides no | road management of the state, and especially against the man- 


. Instances may be cited. 


rang 


1878. In the latter case, one was allotted a small 


authority over any portion of their business. But an asso-| percentage—say 5 per cent. The first month it carried 


A tonnage pool was ar- | agement of the lines which they represent. 
from Peoria in the spring, and again in the winter of | at some length to the charges that information is withheld 


After referring 


by the companies, the letter proceeds to speak of other mat 
ters in the complaint. The charge that the railroad compa 





















































































































nies carry west-bound freight at cheaper rates for citizens | 
of foreign countries than for citizens of this state is declared 

absolutely untrue; as is also the charge that high rates are 

due to “inside express companies.” This charge is declared 

to be aimed at Mr. Vanderbilt, and is denied by him in toto. 

He admits that he owns an interest in the sleeping-car com- 

pany, ‘made necessary and advisable because the laws of 
the state will not permit the railroad companies to own such 
lines, and to secure proper attention and comfort to the 
patrons of the road which he represents.” The letter then 
sets forth: 

“ The committee charge that all stocks that have been in- 
creased to represent increased values are necessarily ‘ fic- 
titious,’ and the committee asks with great emptasis, ‘Is it 
just that the production and commerce of the state shall be 
taxed for all time to pay dividends upon fictitious liabilities 
thus created? This is purely begging the question. They 
should first show that such increase of stock did not repre- 
sent real profits. If it does, there can be nothing fictitious 
in such increase, It is a question of policy, and one that 
well-managed corporations solve in different ways. Asa 
fact, the ordinary dividends earned, instead of being paid to 
the stockholders, were used by the company and paid out for 


new coustruction and equipment, and the stock was | 


issued to represent such construction and equipment. 
As to vates being kept up to pay dividends on ‘ watered 
stock,’ it may be said that so long as the law exists permit- 
ting a railroad company to make certain charges for the 
transportation of freight and passengers, such company 
would have the right to fix the charges at the highest rate 
permitted by their charter irrespective of the question of the 
amount of stock issued, and there is no power that can alter 
the contract without the assent of the railroad companies. 
But, as a fact, competition fixes rates without regard to the 
amount of any company’s stocks or bonds. The five 
lines from Chicago bid for traffic, and no one line 
can procure any part of it oe at the price 


‘made by the cheapest route. Thus the sum which the 


company can net from the business in the same 
whether its capital is large or small; if tuo great, it is the 
sufferer in diminished dividends. The charge that the rail- 
road companies of the state, to avoid ths law that permits 
the Legislature to reduce the chartered rates when the prot- 
its of the company exceed 10 per cent,, have deliberately 
issued additional stock without charge to their shareholders, 
so as to reduce the percentage of profit below LO per cent., is 
absurdly untrue, because as no stock can be issued that does 
not represent an equal value in property, the profit must 
have been made that represented the ncipal of the stock 
so issued, and such companies would have come under the 
operation vf the law, if the Legislature saw proper to avail 
itself of its power inthe premises.” 

With regard to the attaek on the “ pooling” system made 
by the Chamber of Commerce, the letter gives a long argu 
ment in favor of the sys saying, among other things: 
‘The shippers are deeph rested in having ‘ uniformity 
and permanency of dy the main points of interest 
to the shipper being that the rates shall not be so 
high as either to prohibit the shipment or not to leave 
him a fair margin of profit on his shipn eat. These two 
ouennons of Se ae ver are the ones that a ms 
rates charge y the ratlpoad company. To fix such 
rates is certainly not a cult aanen, and the va- 
riations in the judgment of the traffic managers of the rail- 
road companies as to such rates would not be material. Lf, 
then, the railroad companies agree to ‘ pool’ the traffic at 
such competitive points and fix the rates on the principles 
above established, the producer, the shipper, the transporter, 
and the consumer, and the general moneyed interests are 
better off by reason of such ‘ pooling.’ 

“ The competitive rates at times are fixed at cost of trans- 
per and sometimes below cost. The trunk lines of 
New York cannot regulate this question. The management 
of those lines expect that the average of through rates during 
the year will produce a profit—and such average of rates 
does not differ much from a proper proportion between the 
through and rates within the state; but whether 
proper differences are sustained or not, the question 
still comes back; The New York lines must either 
be free to meet the competition or abandon the West- 
ern traffic tothe other trunk lines, Again, the local rates 
now charged are largely below what they would be if the 
through business was stopped as proposed, The economy, or 
rather the low cost of transportation that has been reached, 
is due more to the volume of traffic handled than to a great 
reduction in the items of cost, of material, etc. If the trunk 
lines are to be prohibited from making rates below proper 
proportional rates, the lessened traffic they will carry will 
necessarily increase the cost per ton per mile of that which 
is transported, and thereby the charges on local traffic will 
be largely increased,” 

eg of the charge that a discrimination is made 
against New York and in favor of other cities in the matter 
of rates, the letter says: 

“Prudential considerations regulate the question of dis- 
crimination, as it is styled, t the commerce of the city 
of New York, by the New York railroads agreeing to lower 
ratesfrom Western centres to Philadelphia and Raltimore 
than to New York. In the first place, the controllers 
of the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads believe that, in justice to the exporting cities 
they represent, there should be a difference due to 
their decreased distance from Western centres, and to the 
advantages the city of New York possesses over them in 
securing lower rates on produce exported. Such difference 
these roads will insist upon to the bitter end. So that the 
‘ ogee the New York companies have to decide is simply: 

s it not better for all parties that the least difference attain- 
able should be allowed, than that all parties should be re- 
duced to bankruptey, which seems to be the great desire of 
the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce? On 
this principle the differences have been allowed. 
The principle of the address is of the dog-in - the- 
manger type. They do not wish any other city to 


have any business; they desire to absorb it all and keep it to | 
themselves, no matter what private or personal injury is | 


done to other parties. They are unwilling to meet a ‘fair 
competition with the other cities. They know the city of 
New York has many advantages in trade over the other 
cities, more than any difference in rates allowed ; but they 
would rather see their own lines permanently bankrupted 
~for any reconstruction would but reproduce the same 


spirit of competition—than that the rival cities should | 


handle a small percentage of the exports of the country,” 
lhe letter, which covers 61 pages of printed matter, con- 
cludes as follows : 

‘The railroad companies stand prepared to make heavy 
sacrifices to sustain the business and commercial importance 
of this city, Let the merchants, shippers, dealers and manu- 
facturers understand thatthe fullest and freest development 


and movement of production in the country is their true in- | 


terest, show equal energy with the railroad management, 
and acknowledge that in so far as such development is ac- 
complished by the transportation service, such service is en- 
titled to 1ts reasonable compensation equally with the other 
services contributing to the development, and there will be 
no dispute asto whom is due not the loss of trade, but the 


large increase thereof in the city and port of New York.” | again just as they started. 
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The English Steel Rails. 


The New York Tribune, having published statements as 
coming from a “ prominent official” of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad regarding that road’s experience with Ameri- 
can and English steel rails, Mr. D. J. Morrell, President of 
the American [ron and Steel Association, sent a letter to the 
Tribune, from which the following extract is taken : 

“The purchase of this lot of 12,000 tons of English steel 
rails, at a cost of at least $12 per ton over the price at which 
American rails could have been placed on the line of the 
New York Central Railroad would have surprised me if it 
had been made by almost any one else than Mr. Vanderbilt; 
but, knowing the anti-American sentiment—if I may not say 
prejudice—whieh has preratice in the government of that 
road for many years, | was not unprepared for the folly it 

| has committed. 
| ‘It is barely possible that Mr. Vanderbilt may think he 
is justified in paying the difference named for English rails, 
but such a supposition is not creditable to his intelligence, 
and the statement of the ‘ prominent official’ that it is well 
known among railroad men that the utmost limit of wear 
| for American steel rails, as now manufactured, is five years 
| when they are subjected to the strain of heavy traffic, such 
| ascontinually passes over the New York Centaal Railroad, is 
| such a bold assertion of what is absolutely and entirely un- 
| true that I must suppose it to be the result of blind ignorance. 
| That some American steel rails may not under certain con 
| ditions last five years, or even one year, may be true, and it 
is equally true of foreign rails. The usual guarantee of 





and for this guarantee no extra charge is made. Itis not 
| fair for Mr. Vanderbilt to suppose that all American manu- 


| article, when, with the best of materials to start with, they 
can with the practice of intelligence and skill make a good 
rail with just as little cost as they can an inferior rail. 


results in all trades, but there is perhaps no trade or process 
wracticed in which the inducement to achieve the best possi- 
bie results is so strong as in the making of steel-rails, and the 
American makers have not been slow to learn that fact and 
to profit by it. As I have said above, it costs no more with 
good material to make a good rail than a poor one, and the 


manufacturer anywhere, 

“The hardness or temper of the rails is regulated by the 
amount of carbon the steel contains, and this is usually con- 
trolled by the roads that use them, some railroad managers 
requiring their rails much softer than others, preferring 
toughness and immunity against possible accidents from 
breaking to the extreme hardness which would insure 
greater endurance. American rails have been used for more 
than ten years on many of our leading roads, and for the last 
six or eight years more than a million and a half tons have 


any such complaint as would justify the assertion so boldly 
made by this * prominent official;’ indeed, I know exactly to 
the contrary. 

‘In every large lot of rails there is a liability to be a few 
imperfect ones, from flaws in the ingot or from mechanical 
defects which cannot be detected by the closest and most 
careful inspection, but these imperfections usually disclose 
themselves during the first few months’ service. This is 


ber of rails so failing within five years is so inconsiderable 
that the guarantee has never been considered any great hard 
ship to manufacturers. If the utmost life of the American 
rails is limited to five years, as asserted by a ‘ prominent 
oflicial,’ the New York Central might have its road kept 
constantly supplied with new rails under the usual Ameri- 
can guarantee, without any expense to the company beyond 
the first outlay. 

“Twelve years’ guarantee is what Mr Vanderbilt claims 
as his justification for sending his mouey abroad rather than 
giving it to the American people who alone furnish the traf 
fic upon which his road prospers. If he lays these English 
rails upon easy grades and straight lines, and keeps his road- 
bed in good order, the guarantee will cost the makers 
nothing beyond the few rails that may fail from undetected 
mechanical defects, and such would be the result with Amer 
ican rails; but if he lays them on steep grades and short 


heavy locomotives constantly stopping and starting, he will 
have to call on his English friends to replace his rails; many 
of them inside of five years, and a large majority, if not all 
of them, within the twelve years. 

‘* As far as I have heard, the New York Central Railroad 
has never been very friendly to American railmakers, cer- 
tainly not since it came under the Vanderbiltrule. I am not 
aware that Mr. Vanderbilt has ever asked for twelve years’ 
guarantee from American makers, or even asked from them, 
certainly not from very many of them, at what price or on 
what terms they would supply his wants. His purchase of 
these foreign rails would seem to have some other motive 
than the one given. The ‘economy’ plan is too thin for 
credence. 

‘Tt is possible that Mr. Vandesbilt wishes in this way to 
call the attention of the couutry to the policy of protection, 


from all roads but this one, and that he intends to make an 
assault upon the American system which secures the Ameri- 
can markets to American producers, and, under domestic 
competition, brings prices lower than bis English friends 
would sell him, provided that competition was removed. 
He should remember his 40,000 ton contract with English 


can competition had reduced the cost here to about one-half 
that price.” 

In a short note to the Tribune, Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt 
| replied that no prominent or other official of the road had 





| been authorized to make any statement as to the wear of 
| rails on it; that the purchase was made because it seemed to 
| be most advantageous to the road, and declining to discuss 
| the subject further. 

| 


= Across the Continent Under a Car. 





_ Yesterday afternoon a Chronicle reporter noticed a man 
sitting on a lumber pile near the Consolidated Virginia 
works basking in the sun. He was greasy and dirty to the 

| Inst degree, and neither a razor nor a pair of shears had 
touched him for at least a year. It was easy to see that he 
was a tramp and had just arrivedin the country, The re 
porter determined to interview him, and began by asking: 
**When did you get in ?” 
Tramp—<About an hour ago. 
Reporter—How ¢ 
Tramp--Came up on the wood train. 
Reporter—- Pay your fare ? 
Tramp—No, of course not. I rode a little way behind a 
| wood-pile on a flat-car, and they kicked me off, and I got on 
Got on a few cars further down, 


American rails is five years’ wear, with an agreement to | 
| replace all such as give out from fair usage within that time; | 


Tt takes some little time and experience to come to the best | 


result is that very few poor steel rails are being made by any | 


been put down, and [| am ignorant of the first instance of | 


equally true of English as well as American rails, The num- | 


curves, orin his yards where shifting is being done with | 


which is at this time securing to the American mills orders | 


makers at $112 gold, which was not completed until Ameri- | 


{APRIL 25, 1879. 


At the next place they stopped, I was booted again, and then 
I got on a brake-beam and came up. The brake-beam racket 
is the best thing yet. You can ride all over the United 
States on a brake-beam and not pay a cent. I’ve rode thou- 
sands of miles on brake-beams and I’ve got so I sorter like 
it. I've slept on a brake-beam all night, but some men fall 
off and get run over. That’s the reason they find men here 
and there smashed up on the track. A cove came to Reno 
with me from Truckee yesterday that had the boss racket. He 
had a regular hammock slung under the sleeping-car, and 
rode along as easy as youplease. He said he was coming up 
this morning to see Virginia City, and he hails from New 
Haven. He’s the queerest cove you ever saw, and I guess 
he rides just for fun, because he has plenty of cash and 
could pay his way if he wanted to, Guess he’s got some kind 
of a bet up. 

This was all the tramp knew about the matter, and this 
morning the reporter watched the arrivals. A few minutes 
after the lightning train came in a man registered his name 
as ‘‘ Charles H. Pendleton, New Haven,” at the International 
Hotel, and was assigned room 125. The reporter presumed 
that this was the man he w.s after, and called at once at his 
room. Mr. Pendleton is a short, thick-set little man, with 
red hair, and did not show much of the fatigues of travel. 
The reporter announced his business with the remark: 

‘T am a newspaper man and came to interview you about 
your trip across the continent. Your name is Pendleton, I 


| believe ? 


Pendleton—Yes, that is my name, but 1 have nothing to 
communicate about my trip. 

Reporter—Did you not ride all the way ina hammock 
under a sleeper ? 

Pendleton (quite surprised)—Who the devil told you that ? 

The reporter declined to be pumped, and after a few min- 


| utes more of conversation the man said he had no objection 


; ‘ : r 1 manu- | to giving the whole matter to the public. ‘* You see,” he 
facturers of steel rails are so stupid as to make an inferior | & B I ; 


said, ‘‘about three weeks ago I started from New Haven to 
go to San Francisco ina hammock. I made a bet that I 
could go to San Francisco inside of three weeks without 
riding in any car or comaveyance on wheels. The parties 
with whom | laid the wager imagined that I had some new- 
fangled balloon with which I intended to make the trip and 
they took the wager. It was for $10,000, and the money is 
now deposited in the New Haven Savings Bank. Well, when 
I told them that I did not intend to ride in acar but under 
one, they laughed and said they would double the bet, 

Reporter—Did you double the bet ? 

Pendleton—I was willing to, but could not get a backer. I 
did not have the money myself and I did not wish the affair 
to become too public, so the bet was left as it was originally 
made, You see they imagined that I was going to ride on a 
brake-beam with the tramps. But 1 had another plan. I 
rigged up a contrivance which | could sling under the car 
between the rods which run lengthwise below the car on 
each side, The hammock ran crosswise, and also had stays 
to keep it from swinging, Here it is. 

Pendleton took from a corner the hammock in which he 
had made this curious trip across the continent. It was a 
| close net of strong twine, and just a little longer than the 

width of the car. The stays were long ropes with hooks at 
| the ends. The hammock was elso supplied with hooks and 
gauged to fit a Pullman palacecar. Pendleton explained the 
modus operandi of his invention : 

‘* Just before the train starts I hook my hammock to the 

bars and then fasten the stays. Next I spread an oilskin in 
|the hammock and thena blanket. I then get in and pull 
another blanket over me. I wear a thick veil as a protec- 
tion against the dust. Over the top blanket is another oil- 
skin, which sheds the dust and is easily cleaned. Under the 
| car and above the hammock are rods connecting with the 
| brakes. On these I hang my provisions in canvas bags. 1 
took quite a supply of canned meats, ham, chicken and 
liquors from New Haven, and replenished them when they 
ran out. When there was no dust I have frequently eaten 
| my dinner as we sped on at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
| [ also had an arrangement by which, with a tackle and pul- 
ley, I could pull myself and ha\wmock up against the bottom 
of the car out of sight when we stopped at stations. I was 
| in mortal agony at such times, fearing that I would be dis- 
| covered, Twice the conductor spotted me, but my account 
lof myself and something else fixed things. I sometimes had 
| bad company in the shape of tramps who rode on the brake- 
beams.” 

Reporter—Did you come into Reno with a long-haired 
chap who wa: excessively dirty ¢ 
| Pe dleton—Yes! I recollect him well. I think he got on at 
| Truck e, and when the train stopped occasionally we had 
| several chats. He was the only man I talked with on the 
| road, 
| Reporter—When did you leave New Haven ? 
| Pendleton—I left on March 4 and reached San Francisco 
on Saturday of last week, so you see I had some little time 
to spare. I came up from Sacramento under the train. I 
| had won my bet on reaching San Francisco. In fact, the 
| agreement was that I won on reaching Oakland Point, which 
was the terminus of the railroad. 

Reporter—Was there no public announcement made of 
| your departure / 
| Pendleton—No; I wished no publicity because I was afraid 
| people might be watching for me and hinder my progress. 
| Reporter—How came you to come up under the train from 
Sacramento? - 

Pendleton—I failed in getting a berth in the sleeper, and 
so I got out and slung my hammock. 

Here Mr. Pendleton showed his ticket, which he said he in- 
tended to keep as a souvenir of his trip. 

‘*T enjoyed good health all the way,” he continued, ‘‘and 
stopped several days in Omaha and Chicago to refresh my 
| self, for with the jolting of the car one has but little rest. 





| On the level plains along the Platte River I slept quite 
| soundly, but the sharp curves of the Sierra Mountains were 
very rough and to sleep was impossible.” 
Reporter—W ould you take the trip back again for the 
same money / 
Pendleton—If [ needed the money badly I would, but I 
| can’t say I would care to start back agair now for ten thou 
sand. ‘There was much anxiety and annoyance for me and 
it would take 2 volume to tell all the incidents of the trip. 
| Reporter—Have you any witnesses to vouch for your hav- 
ing won the bet ? 
-endleton—My word of honor is quite sufficient for the 
parties who made the bet. 
Reporter—Who were they ¢ 
Pendleton—Allen Brewster, of Boston, was one of the men 
and John L. Vearsey, of New Haven, another. There were 
three others, but they do not care to be known in the mat 
ter. Mr. Pendleton here folded up his hammock and asked 
to be allowed to have a little rest. He leaves for the East 
to-night, but not in his hammock.— Virginia (Nev.) Chronicle, 
March 29. 


Transportation in Congress. 


In the House, on the 21st, bills were introduced as fo'- 
lows: 

By Mr. Rice, of Massachusetts: 

Extending the time for completing the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 
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+4 the relief of the Central Branch Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 

To establish a Board of Pacific Railroad Commissioners. 

For the appointment of a Board of Supervision of Inter- 
State Railroads and Commerce. 

By Mr. Henkle, of Maryland: 

To aid inthe construction of the Maryland & Delaware 
Ship Canal. ) 

By Mr. Hunton, of Virginia: 

To reorganize the system of postal railroad service. 

By Mr. Chalmers, of Mississippi 

For the improvement of the Mississippi River. 

To complete the system of Pacific railroads. 

By Mr. Ellis, of Louisiana: 

To aid in the construction of a railroad between the lower 
ports of the Mississippi River and the Pacific. 

By Mr. Willis, of Kentucky: 

To regulate commerce between the states. 

By Mr. Townshend, of Illinois: 

To regulate commerce among the several states. 

By Mr. Bliss, of New York: 

Authorizing the construction and maintenance of a tunnel 
under the Detroit River. 

By Mr. Newberry, of Michigan: 

Authorizing the construction of a railroad bridge across 
the Detroit River. 

Py Mr. Rea ran, of Texas: 

‘Lo regulate interstate commerce and to prohibit unjust dis- 
crimination by common carriers, 

By Mr. Sapp, of lowa: 

To organize the National Railway Company. 

3y Mr. Poehler, of Minnesota: 

To reduve the price of public lands within railroad limits. 
In the Senate, on the 22d, bills were introduced as fol- 
OWS: 

By Mr. Ingalls, of Kansas: 

To aid in the construction of the Denison & Pacific Rail- 
way, from Denison, Tex., to the Rio Grande. 

By Mr. Harris, of Tennessee: 

To provide for an examination and investigation of the 
accounts of certain land-grant railroads, in accordance with 
the decision of the Supreme Court, and for a full report of 
the results thereof to Congress. 

RAILROAD LAW. 
Preempting Pacific Railroad Lands, 

In the case of Platt, appellant, against the Union Pacific, 
from the Circuit Court for Nebraska, the United States Su- 
preme Court has given its decision, which is reported in the 
Washington dispatches as follows: The controversy in this 
case presents the question whether or not a settler who is 
duly qualified may, under Section 83 of the Act of July 1, 
1862, enter upon and preémpt lands granted in that act by 
Congress to the Union Pacific Railroad Company. The sec- 
tion of the act referred to provides that all lands granted 
therein ‘‘ which shall not be sold or disposed of by said com- 
pany within three years after the completion of the entire 
road shall be subject to settlement and preémption like 
other lands at a price not exceeding $1.25 per acre to 
be paid to said company.” In resisting the attempt of the 
plaintiff in error to make settlement and preémption under 
this section the railroad company maintained that its lands 
had been ** otherwise dispvsed of” within the meaning of the 
act by the mortgage which it gave upon them in 1867, and 
that they were not now liable to preémption. Upon a ref- 
erence of the case to the Interior Department in 1878, Se- 
cretary Schurz decided that the disposal contemplated by 
the act was an actual surrender of title—that the mortgage 
of 1867 was not such a surrender, and that the lands were 
consequently subject to preémption. This Court holds, 
in an opinion delivered by Justice Strong, substan- 
tially as follows: Congress is not to be presumed 
to have used words for no purpose. The phrase “ or 
disposed of” must therefore have some distinctive mean- 
ing—some meaning beyond that of the word “sold.” Tha 
obvious method of using the lands for the construction of the 
road was to hypothecate them as securities for a loan, and 
this, in the Court’s opinion, was what was intended by the 
phrase ‘‘ or disposed of” as distinguished from “sold.” No 
mode of disposal except that by mortgage has been sug- 
gested which could furnish aid in building the road, and no 
other is conceivable, If this was the intention of Congress it 
is hard to betieve that only a limited interest in the land was 
meant to be hyposhecated. If the mortgage could only bind 
the lan 1 unsold u itil three years after the completion of the 
road, it would have been a hypothecation for a term 
of years, and as t> some of the lands for only three years. 
If this was the aid proffered by Congress it was a 
barren gift. L o‘xing at the character of the lands, and 
their remoteness from settlements, it must have been evident 
enough that money could not have been raised on the credit 
of such a mortgage. Such an interpretation, therefore, de- 
feats the manifest intention of Congress, and cannot 
be accepted. It is urged in opposit.on to the view which this 
Court takes of the words ‘ sold or disposed of,” that it is re- 
pugnant to the govermental policy of guarding against 
monopolies of public land by large corporations or single 
individuals. But this policy was manifestly subordinate to 
the higher object of having the road constructed, and con- 
structed with the aid of the land grant. No limitation was 
set to the quantity of land which the company might sell] to 
single associations or single persons. It was allowed to sell 
or dispose of the grant at its pleasure. If, as this Court 
thinks, the primary policy of the act was to place the lands 
in hands of the company to be used for the completion of the 
road as the work progressed, any secondary policy which 
the Government may also have had in view ought not to he 
allowed to embarrass or defeat that which was primary. 
Construing the last clause of the third section of the 
act in connection with all the other provisions made 
by Congress, endeavoring to give effect to every 
part, and regarding the spirit as well as the let- 
ter, this Court is constrained to hold that the mortgage 
of 1867 was a disposal of the lands mortgaged within 
the meaning of the statute, and that consequently the tract 
of land claimed by the complainant was not open to pre- 
emption when he undertook to preémptit. He has, there- 
fore, no equitable title to it. The decree of thelower Court, 
is, therefore, affirmed with costs. Mr. Justice Bradley de- 
livered a dissenting opinion, concurred in by Mr. Justice 
Clifford and Mr. Justice Miller. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The rolling mill and forge at Lynchburg, Va, have been 
leased by Thomas Venners & Sons, who are now running 


them. They have one 10-inch bar train, steam hammer, 
two spike machines, one bolt machine and a punching 
press. 


The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Iron Co. made in March 901 long 
tons of pig-iron, using fossil cre and coke for fuel. 

The Eciipse Windmill Co., at Beloit, Wis., turned out in 
March 126 mills, and expect to complete 150 in April. 
sides export orders the company has contracts to for the 
Chicago & Northwestern; the Jentral, of Iowa; the Atchi- 


| sop, Topeka & Santa Fe; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, and 
| other roads. The export trade is very large t is season, 

Sellers, Fowler & Co., of Chicago, are making 50,000 of 
| their Samson splice-bars for the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 

Dayton road, which has adopted the Samson as its standard 
rail-joint. 
for the Union Pacific. 

The Tacoma Coke & Iron Co, has been organized to build 
a blast-furnace and work coal and iron mines in Washingto. 
Territory. 

The New Castle Iron Works, at New Castle, Del., the prop- 
erty of the Delaware Iron Co., will hereafter be operated 
by the New Castle Lron & Steel Co., of which Hugh E, Steele 

| is President, and John D. Steele Secretary and Treasurer. 
, The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works are making 10 steel 
boilers, each 65 ft. long, and some other work for the Edgar 
' Thomson Steel Co.; also a lot of machinery for the Crescent 
| Steel Co. 
| The National Tube Works Co. is running it works at Mc- 
| Keesport, Pa., full double turn, and to their utmost capa- 
| city. 
| Stewart Furnace, at Sharon, Pa., is running on Bessemer 
gas, making 50 tons a day. 
} rown, Bonnell & Co. put their Falcon Furnace, at 
Youngstown, O., in blast last week. 
lussey, Howe & Co., at Pittsburgh, are running their 
| Siemens-Martin furnace full double turn and are making 
| plate steel. 

Dilworth, Porter & Co., in Pittsburgh, average a produec- 
tion of 600 kegs of railroad spikes a day. 

Kimberly, Carnes & Co. are running the rolling mill at 
| West Greenville, Pa. 

The Blandon (Pa.) Rolling Mill is being improved and en- 
| larged. 
he Mount Hickory Iron Co, is running one of its furnaces 
| near Sharpsville, Pa., and is repairing the other. 


| The property of the Steubenville (O.) Lron Co., consisting | 


of a bl .st-furnace, coke-oven, coal-shaft and 200 acres of coa 
| land, was sold at sheriff's sale recently and bought in by the 
creditors for $59,500. 

The assignee of the A®tna Iron Works, at Lrouton, O., has 
| paid a dividend of 20 per cent. to the unsecured creditors, 
| A new organization, the Carbon Iron & Pipe Co., has 
bought the blast-furnace at Parryville, Pa., from the bond- 
holders and will put in blast soon. 

The Junction Iron Co, has been organized to run the old 
|Mingo Iron Works, near Steubenville, O. Alexander 
| Laughlin, of Wheeling, W. Va., is President, 


| Railroad Equipment Notes. 
| The New York, Lake Evie & Western shops at Susque- 
| senger engines. 
| The Chicago & Alton will have 1,000 new protege) vw on 
| the road for its new line to Kansas City. Of these, 200 will 
be built in its own -—* at Bloomington, and 250 have been 
ordered from the issouri Car & Foundry Company, 
| which is now running shops at Cambridge City, Ind.; + 
|from the Litchfield Car Company, at Litchfield, Il. ; 250 
from the Michigan Car Company, at Detroit, and 100 from 
Wells, French & Co., of Chicago. 

The Ohio Falls Car Works, at Jeffersonville, Ind., have 
| several orders for cars on band. 
The Wason Manufacturing Company, at Brightwood 
| (Springfield) Mass., has an order for 11 passenger and 30 
freight cars for the New York City & Northern road, The 
company will soon have 500 men at work in its shops. 

The Tenve Haute Car Works, at Terre Haute, Ind., are 
building 100 new box-cars for the [llinois Midland Railroad. 

Bowlers, Maher & Brayton, of Cleveland, O., are melting 
45 to 50-tons of iron daily, and turning out an average of 
120 car-wheels a day, besides other castings. 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works are building a switch- 
ing engine for the Edgar Thomson Steel Company. 

Wilson & James, of New York, are supplying 
their flexible blinds for 
Railroad, and are also 
road of Massachusetts. 

Wythe speed recorders are being placed in all the caboose 
cars of the Detroit, Lansing & Northern road. 


w 









2,280 of 
pa cars to the Long Island 
urnishing a lot for the Eastern Rail 


Bridge Notes. 
The Trustees of the New York & Brooklyn (East River) 


street, Brocklyn, N. Y., until May 3, for the manufacture 
and delivery, not including erection, of about 5,000 tons of 
steel work and about18 tons of iron work required for the 
suspended superstructue of the bridge. Specifications may 
be obtained and plans seen at the Engineer’s office. 

L. B. Boomer & Co. have entered business as bridg>- 
builders and contractors for all sorts of bridge, roof anid 
wrought-iron work, including substructure of bridges. 
Special attention will be paid to deep foundations and long 
spans. The officers are L. B. Boomer President, and L. A. 
Boomer Secretary and Treasurer—both recently of the 
American Bridge Co. The office is at No, 184 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Proposals and plans will be received by the Commissioners 
of Madison County, O.,0n May %, for highway bridges of 


wooden bridges, one span‘of 60 ft., one of 50 ft., twoof 42 ft., 
and one of 20 ft. Furtherj particulars can be had of M. M. 
Thomas, County Auditor, London, Madison Coanty, O, 

A contract for a new highway bridge at Lowellville, Ma- 
honing County, O., has been awarded to the Morse Bridge 
Works, of Youngstown, O. 

The Pittsburgh Bridge Co., has secured the contract for 


gheny County, Pa. 

Wilkins, Post & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., and No, 102 Broad- 
way, New York, have been awarded the contract for build- 
ing two spans combination truss, 120 ft. each, over Fishing 
Creek in South Carolina, for the Cheraw & Chester road. 


Prices of Rails. 


Steel rails are reported somewhat unsettled with 
tions $42 to $44 per ton at mill, The demand for early de- 
livery is quite urgent. For later deliveries manufacturers 
are said to be making some concessions. No large sales are 
reported. 

ron rails are steady at $34 to $35.50 
sales of several small lots, and of some 
rails. The mills are nearly all busy. 

Old rails are scarce with a considerable demand. Quota- 
tions are $22 to $22.50 per ton in Philadelphia, and about 
the same in Pittsburgh. 


Frogs. 


~~ ton at mill, with 
a 


be willing to be judged by a jury of his piers. 


& Great Southern Railroad, who, when a novitiate, was told 
to go out and oil up the links, meaning those connected with 
the machinery of the engine. The unsophisticated stoker 
went down the entire length of a long freight train and care- 





his oo in consequence.—Nashville (Tenn.) American. 
A railroad President town in the Southwest writes that he 


They are also making 40,000 Samson splice-bars 


| hanna, Pa., are building several new standard-gauge pas- | 


Bridge will receive proposals at their office, No. 21 Water | 


wood oriron, one of 60 and one of 140 ft. span ; also for | 


seven iron highway bridges to be built this summer in Alle | 


say wa | 


rge lots of street | 


An exchange thinks that not every bridge-builder would 


fuliy oiled the links between the cars, and the engineer lost | 





| is building his.road with faith and perseverance, and issuin, 
|nw Lonas. Which is well. Bondholders don’t believe muc 
in faith and perseverance nowadays, and might foreclose if 
| they were cff-red nothing else for their coupone. 

The most classical and scholarly road in America was the 
New Orleans, Mobile & Texas, which used to havea L»tin 

| motto handsomely painted on all its tenders. But it went 
into bankruptcy all the same. ‘ Fide parta, fide aucta,” 
was the motto, but * fides” did not save it. 

An exchange suggests that the tendency of cars to jump 
the track at a frog may have given the name. But the 
weight of evidence seems to be that the name was given on 
account of its resemblance to the frog of a horse's foot. 


He Lost 


Speaking ot the run of the Jarrett & Palmer train from 
New York toSan Francisco, the Clinton (la.) Age Says : 
** Thereby hangs a tale which has never been made public. 

| We tell it as one of the eye-witness told us. The train was 
| taken charge of at this point (Clinton) by Superintendent 
| Oliver and Conductor Charley Holton. The engine was run 
by Thomas Keefe, It will be remembered that the train had 
the road without asking questions. There was no time table. 
The engineer and conductor were instructed to go through 
to Council Bluffs just as soon as steam could do it. The 
| telegraph operators at each station were directed to notify 
is Gexeral Manager's office, Chicago, of the moment the 
| locomotive came in sight of the station. In the office were 
Keep, Hughitt, Porter, Stennett, Wheeler, Thrall, and seve- 
| ral other interested spectators, all eagerly watching the 
| progress of the train across lowa. Between Fairfax and 
| Norway there is but one curve, The train parsed Fairfax 
| all right, and just before it reached the curve, which would 
| bring it in sight of Norway,.a coupling pin between the 
| baggage car and smoking car came out, and the engineer, 
calling for brakes, pushed ahead and rounded the curve, 
while the brakesmen stopped the train before it reached the 
head in the curve, The operator at Norway saw the head- 
light of the locomotive, and rushed into his office and tele- 
graphed ‘ train in sight.’ While the operator was sending 
the dispatch, the engineer backed his locomotive around the 
| curve to pick r the balance of the train, and of course went 
out of sight of the Norway station. So when the operator 
ktepped to the door to see the train pass, it was not in right, 
}and he excitedly rushed to his instrument and telegraphed, 
‘ train disappeared.’ Instantly the company in the Chicago 
office was terrified with excitement. Hughitt was the first 
to tind his tongue, and bringing down his fist on the table 
with a force that split things generally cried out, ‘ The whole 
rain has gone to h—1l, just as lexpected ! But hardly had 
he word left his lips when Norway telegraphs, ‘ train passed 
all right,’ and onward it sped likea meteor flying across the 
| prairies.” 
| A Locomotive as a Hoisting Engine. 
At Dutch Flat, Cal., the firm of Towle Bros., at their ex- 
| tensive lumber mills, have two narrow-gauge locomotives 
built by Porter, Bell & Co., of Pittsburgh, which they put 
| to a most novel and ingenious use. Many of the logs are cut 
| at the bottom of a mountain cafion 650 feet deep, In order 
| to hoist the logs up the locomotive is run on friction rollers 
| which are geared to a drum furnished with with a steel wire 
} rope, The locomotive is run at the rate of twenty miles per 
| hour without getting ahead an inch and hauls twelve tons of 
| logs at a load up an angle of forty-five degrees,— Pittsburgh 
American Manufacturer. 


| 
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| Paper Brake-Shoes, 
| Experiments were made, a few days ago, by Mr. A. B. 
| Pullman, Mr. R. N. Allen, Superintendent Van Brocklin, 
land Mr. Stirling, Master Mechanic of the Metropolitan 
| Elevated Railway, with brake-shoes of which the wearing 
surface is paper. The shoe consists of a cast-iron shell or 
| case, with a suitable cavity, which is filled with compressed 
| paper. This latter bears against the tread of the wheel and 
| resists the friction of the tire. Several sets of these brake- 
| shoes have been in use for three weeks, and, at the end of 
| that time, had worn away only }, in, Their holding power 
|in dry weather was fully equal to that of either cast or 
wrought-iron shoes, but, as there wassome doubt about their 
| resistance in wet weather, the experiments referred to were 
made during one of the rainy days of last week, It was 
| found that under chese conditions they held quite as well, 
and stops could be made as quickly, as with iron shoes. 

At present the particles of iron which are ground off from 
the brake-shoes ae scattered over the whole structure of the 
elevated road, and over the care, where they rust and give 
everything they come in contact with a color of ironiu t. ‘ihe 
use of paper brake-shoes, it is thought, will prevent this, and 
also produce less injurious wear of the wheel-tires, 

The arrangement was devised by Mr. R. N. Allen, who 
uses the same material as that employed for the well-known 
yvaper car wheels manufactured by the Hudson Paper Car- 

V heel Company, of Hudson, N. Y., of which Mr, Allen is 
the Superintendent. 


Good for the Train-Boy,. 

Squire Rutledge was up the road yesterday afternoon, and 
returned home on way passenger. Hesays there were a 
| large number of Ge: man emigrants on board, and that soon 
| after the train left Cresson Conductor Vick went through 
| the cars to collect tickets, being closely ft slowed by the candy 
| hoy, who left with eack passenger a box of “ teaberry dots” 
{and a pretty package of cakes, intending to return in a few 
| minutes and take them again if the travelers did not wish to 

buy. He was so mad that he wanted to kill somebody when 
| he re-entered one of the rear cars and taw the cakes and 
candy rapidly disappearing down the throats of the hungry 
emigrants, many of whom had already ended their repast 
and thrown the empty boxes out the windows. He de- 
manded pay for the sweetmeats, but the foreigners, who had 
| taken it for granted that the smiling conductor was treating 
them to a free lunch,and had | is waiter-boy along to carry the 
good things, couldu’t be made to understand the true state 
of affairs, and only grinned and replied, ‘‘ Nix for stay,”— 
Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune. 


A Curious Escape. 
The Indianapolis Journal relates that one night last week, 
a five year-old boy belonging to an emigrant party en route 
to Nebraska, jumped from atrain onthe L, B. & W. Railroad 
while it was running at the rate of thirty miles an hour. It 
seems the little fellow’s parents were drowsing, and he went 
, out on to the platform and jumped off. He was picked up 
by the section men early the following morning, two miles 
| west of Danville, having received only a few scratches. The 
parents missed the lad, aid stopped off at Urbana to learn 
his whereabouts, and were much rejoiced at his safe arrival 
at that point on the next train. 


A story is told of a fireman on the Louisville & Nashville | 


Tramps. 

An Erie contractor recently advertised at Cochecton for 
50 men to work on the new double track in that vicinity. 
Sixty tramps answered the advertisement in person, obtained 
anigbt’s lodging and breakfast, and then ali but four 
a stroke of work. ‘ Pity the 


| “* skipped” without doing 
Susquehanna (Pa.) Journal 


| poor unfortunate tramp.” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes,—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for spngece under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 








Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THe RarLRoap GazeTre. Communica- 
tions jor the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EprroR RAILROAD GAZETTE, 





Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, ay Jinancial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railr offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertuining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pootaliy annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be nubsished, 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN 1878, 


We are very late in presenting our annual detailed 
statement of the mileage of new road on which track 
was laid during the past year; but, as the substance of 
it was presented in tabular form in our first number 
for the year, there was less need for early publication 
of this statement, and greater completeness and ac- 
curacy were to be hoped for by some delay. 

The changes which we have found it necessary to 
make from that tabular statement are considerable in 
number and not trifling in amount, especially when we 
consider that too large a mileage was reported then for 
several roads. In many cases it is extremely difficult 
to get accurate information, and the inaccurate state- 
ments that are made by parties who ought to be well 
informed are quite disheartening. We cannot hope 
that the statement published to-day is entirely correct 
and complete, but great pains have been taken to make 
it so, official information having been sought in every 
case of doubt. 

The result of this corrected statement gives a total 
of 2,856 miles of new railroad in the United States on 
which track was laid in 1878, instead of the 2,688 
miles reported Jan, 3, Our new information also com- 
pels us to add 20 miles to the mileage reported for 

1877, and the totals for the past seven years compare 
as follows: 

Year. 











Y Miles, Year, Miles. 
1872... 7,340 | 1876... 2,450 
1873... 3.873 | 1877........ 2,301 
1874 2,025 | 1878........ 2,856 
Ey eee 





The new mileage, therefore, was in 1878 24 per cent. 
more than in 1877, 161g per cent. more than in 1876, 
88 per cent, more than in 1875 and 81 per cent. more 


than in 1874, yet not 40 per cent. of what was built in 
1872. 


age, we have 82,064 miles at the endof that year. The | 
Manual, however, does not usually include roads not 

opened for business, though track may have been laid 

on them, and so its statements of additions each year | 
never agree with ours, which aim to include all new 
road on which the track was laid within the year, 
whether opened for business or not, and sometimes it 
is not for months afterward. 

The revised statement has the names of 152 rail- 
road companies, which gives them an average length | 
of 19 The number of narrow-gauge roads | 
(all 3 ft. but one, which was 8 ft. 6 in.) was 53, and | 
their aggregate length 990 miles, being 34.4 per cent. | 
of the whole, against 796 miles, or 34.6 per cent. of | 
the whole, in 1877. In Ohio 18444 miles out of 16244 | 
were of 3 ft. gauge; in Texas, 80 miles out of 150 ;| 
in Pennsylvania, 86 miles out of 197 ; in Indiana, 4914 
out of 84; in Colorado, 864% out of 194. 

We said in commenting on the table published Jan. 
8 that the prospect for construction in 1879 seemed | 
good. At this time it Several lines of | 
considerable length are in progress, a tolerable num- 
ber of short for, 
and we know that some great companies which have | 
done nothing as yet contemplate making additions 
of branches, which, by the way, formed the greater 
part of the new construction in the Northwest last 
year. Itmust be remembered that but little work 
can be done in the winter, and the record of mileage 
completed to this date is an _ indication 
of the amount of road-bed made ready the previous 
year rather than of projects undertaken in the cur- 
rent year. Still we have up to date reports 
391 miles completed this year, as against 267 in 
1877 and 269 in 1876, nothwithstanding the fact that 
the winter of 1877-78 was very much more favorable 
for railroad building than the past one has been, And as 
comparatively little new work until the 
** frost is out of the ground,” so a great mary projects, 


miles. 


seems better. 


lines have already been prepared 


down 


of 


is begun 
made, lie dormant 
until the harvest, and depend upon its result for their 
immediate realization. in Min- 
nesota, for instance, would be .almost sure to bring a 
large immigration to the western part of that state, 
and thus give a demand for and justify the immedi- 
ate completion of certain lines through the now unoc- 


for which all the calulations are 


An excellent harvest 


and if begun after harvest, a great many miles can be 
completed before winter. 


Traffic, Rates and Accidents in Germany and New 
York. 


There has recently been presented to the Parliament 
of the German Empire a short summary of the opera- 
tions of all the railroads in the Empire in the year 1877. 
This must not be confounded with the report of the 
railroads of Prussia, which are only a part of the rail- 
roads of the Empire, nor with that of the German Rail- 
road Union, which includes nearly all the railroads of 
the Empire, it is true, but also those of Austria and 
Hungary, and some others. 

By this it appears that at the close of 1877 there were 
18,921 miles of railroad in the Empire, of which 9,245 
miles were owned by governments, 2,213 were owned 
by corporations but worked by governments, 
7,463 both owned and worked by corporations, 


and 


The average capital expenditure per mile of road had 
been $108,396, and had increased constantly since 1868, 
when it was $84,305, the increase in the average cost 
In that 
time also the mileage had increased 95.3 per cent., and 
the gross capital invested was about $1,867,792,000 in 
1877, against $842,912,028 in L868. 

The average earnings of the roads in 1877 were 
$10,908 per mile, of which 
and 65.2 from something like the propor- 
tions usual in this country. The working expenses 
were 61.11 per cent. of the earnings—which is also 
pretty near the average here—thus amounting to 
$6,656 per mile. The total net earnings were 4.26 per 
cent. of the capital expended. This latter has de- 
creased gradually and pretty regularly 1868, 
when it was 6.50 per cent. 

The average traffic was equivalent to 199,978 passen- 


in the ten years thus had been 221g per cent. 


on 


25.7 per cent. was from pas- 
senyers, 


since 


Poor’s Manual reported 79,208 miles in the United | 
States at the beginning of 1878; adding the above mile- | 


| sissippi that have so high an average freight rate. 


cupied prairies which otherwise might as well wait : | 





gers and 420,600 tons of freight per mile of road, or 
to 263 passengers and 576 tons freight carried each 
way daily over the entire mileage. 

The passenger traffic is very much more than the 
average on American roads. 
| average was equivalent to 173 passengers and 843 tons 
of freight each way daily over the entire mileage. But 
Germany had a population of 2,347 per mile of rail- 


road ; the United States only 577; New York probably 





In New York in 1877 the | 
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90 passengers each way daily—or 48 per cent less than 
it actually had. The freight traffic of the New York 
roads was nearly one-half heavier than that of the 
German roads. 

The average rates received were 1.404 cents per pas- 
The 
passenger rate is much lower than on any American 


senger mile, and 1.685 cents per ton per mile. 


railroad, but there are comparatively few roads in this 
country north of the Ohio River and east of the Mis- 
In 
New York in 1877 the averages were 2.317 cents per 
passenger per mile, and 1.059 per ton per mile. With 
the average freight of the roads that 
year, the New York roads’ traffic would have yielded 
thirty-one million dollars more net earnings than they 


rate German 


actually had; that is, the net earnings would have been 
$60,000,000 instead of $29,000,000. 

If the New York roads had carried their passengers 
at the German rates, their net earnings would have 
been reduced thereby $9,404,000; so that if the Ger- 
traffic their net 
earnings would have been larger by about $21,600,000, 


man rates had been received on all 
or 74 per cent, 


The average passenger journey in Germany in 1877 
was 1814 rniles ; the average freight haul, 8814 miles. 


The averages in New York were 28.2 miles for pas- 
sengers and 148 miles for freight. 

It is noticeable that the changes in average rates 
from year to year are comparatively slight. The aver- 
age passenger rate was 1.404 cents per mile in 1876 as 
well as in 1877, and 1.365 cents in 1870, 1872 and 1875, 
and 1.443 cents in 1868, 
greater reduction. ‘The rate per ton per mile was 2.176 
cents in 1868 and 1870, 1.966 in 1572, 2.246 in 1875, 1.755 
in 1876, and 1.685 in 1877. 

In New York the 


equally stationary, but 


In freight there has been a 


average passenger rate has been 


almost the average freight 
rate has fallen from 2.413 cents ton per mile in 
1868 to 1.059 in 1877. That is, while the German freight 


rate has fallen 2213 per cent., the New York rate has 


per 


gone down 56 per cent. And reducirg to gold values, 
the New York rate has fallen 28 per cent. since 1873, 
the German rate | 

The Imperial 
for the year 1878 that on the railroads of the Empire, 


tly per cent. 
Railroad Bureau of Germany reports 


excluding those of Bavaria, which are not under 
its jurisdiction, there were 510 derailments and 
collisions of trains while making their trips, 127 of 


which were passenger trains, $2 mixed trains and 3851 
freight trains or locomotives running without a train. 
rhere were in addition 675 derailments which occurred 
while switching (only 82 of which interrupted the oper- 
ation of the roads), and 1.080 other occurrences which 
caused some disturbance of the regular operation of 
the roads, 

Of the passenger trains, one outof every 9,773 met 
with an accident, and of the freight trains one out of 
3,284. 

Of 324 cases which were subjected to a judicial ex- 
amination, 140 were dismissed without 


any accusa- 


tion: in 73 cases tried, 23 persons were acquitted and 58 
condemned to imprisonment for terms lasting in the 


o 
ra 


regate six years, two months and two days, on an 
At 


pending. 


average of 39 days each, the time of making the 


111 


prisonment, fines were imposed in 715 cases (an aver 


report cases were still Besides the im- 
age of $2.65 each), reproof was given in 64, and 82 per 
sons were dismissed as punishment, 

The number of persons killed and injured (including 
122 killed and 18 injured in attempting suicide) were 


as follows: 


Killed Injured Total 
Passengers. . 24 j &8 
Regular employés 130 HOR 737 
Laborers employed 97 440 537 
Others " 140 130 279 
Total . 400 1,241 1,641 
Of those who were injured, 85 died afterward, 165 
got well within a week, 369 after a week but within 


weeks, 289 suffered than four weeks, 81 


more than three months, 38 more 


four more 


than six months, 5 
persons are not expected ever to get entirely well, 160 
were still suffering when the report was made, and of 
49 it The 
killed and injured from all causes are reported, not those 


is not known how long they were sick. 
by train accidents alone. 
The numbers of passengers and of employés engaged 


in the operating service to each one killed and injured 


were: 
- Passengers.-—— -Employés. 
Killed. Injured. Killed, Injured. 
1876. 11,830,447 2,957,611 819 183 
1877.. 10,879,523 1,673,484 703 199 
a res 7,245,559 2,717,054 919 215 


It would thus appear that the railroads are growing 
more dangerous to passengers and safer for the em- 
ployés. 


As elsewhere, the passengers incur very little dan- 


about 800. With as much traveling per inhabitant as | ger compared with the employés and outsiders who 
in Germany, New York would have had an average of | get on the track. 
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In New York, in 1877, with just about half as greata 
mileage. the number of killed and injured is reported 
as follows: 

Killed. Injured. Total. 
Passengers. . 48 55 


.. . . SER er 88 252 340 
MILLS wa 5.4.04 > cnp-eR.boee wena eiceer eee 214 210 424 
Total.... ..3809 510 819 


This makes a more favorable showing for passengers 
killed, but the passenger traffic per mile of road was 
much lighter onthem. There would not be much dif- 
fererice in its favor if the comparison was by the num- 
ber of miles traveled per passenger killed. The num- 
ber of employés killed and injured is also much greater 
per mile of road on the German roads, which have not, 
counting both freight and passengers, any larger traffic 
than the New York roads, though the larger propor- 
tion of passenger trains makes it somewhat more 
dangerous. But in ‘* others,” three times as many are 
killed and injured, in proportion to mileage, as in Ger- 
many, which is doubtlessdue to the enormous num- 
ber of level and unguarded crossings in this country, 
and the absence of any means of keeping people from 
walking on the track. There are many level road- 
crossings in Germany, but there is hardly one that is 
not provided with barrier gates and attendants, while 
scattered along at short intervals there is an army of 
‘‘road guards,” who have searcely any thing to do 
except to watch the road and keep off trespassers. 


Foreign Railroad Notes. 


The Imperial Railroad Bureau of Germany has been inves- 
It 
obtained reports from 67 railroads which had on the 15th of 

727,861 passengers, of which 
there was no arrangement for heating 185,359, or more 
than a quarter of the whole number. Of those which were 
heated, the number warmed by each of the different methods 
was as follows: 


tigating the arrangements for heating passenger cars. 


October last cars with seats for 


With prepared coal... 7 weekends .210,613 

y iron stoves with mineral coal or lignite.......... 155,285 
By boxes or bottles filled with hot water ........... 78,504 
By steam from the locomotive boiler........... oy 0,444 
By iron stoves heated with charcoal................ 8,682 
By steam from a special boiler ............ceeeeeeeeeeeeee 8,247 
By bottles or boxes filled with hot sand..........0......+- 2,042 
By Cthel OCVANFWNOALS ..ccccsesess “bade Fadeeceseecveven 20,535 


Most of the companies express themselves satisfied with 
the system or one of the systems; (for most of them use 
Very little is said cf 
cost, but a road which has used a steam-heating apparatus 
said that it cost at the rate of about \ cent per cubic yard 
of car space during the winter of 1876-77. 

Foreign grain rates tor long distances have not been easy 
to ascertain ; but we find recently a statement of some from 
Austria to Germany in a complaint that the 
rates from Russia are so excessively low that the Austrian 
producers have no fair chance to compete. The rates are 
(22,040 Ibs. = 3867 bushels of wheat) 
from the Russian station Brody to Leipsic, a distance of 658 
miles, $99.40, which is at the rate of 45 cents per 100 lbs. ; 
from the Austrian station of Debreczin to Leipsic, 654 miles, 
the rate is $116, or 52.6 cents per 100 Ibs. — 1t is years since 
the rate from Chicago to New York, nearly one-half further 
(911 to 980 miles, according to route) has been as high as 
15 cents on grain, and for two or three years it has probably 
not averaged more than 25 cents, going at times on a few 
shipments as low as 15 cents. 


more than one) that they are using. 


Russia and 


for a car-load of grain 


The roads west of Chicago, 


which are often charged with “ extortion” and which do 
usually make a profit on their grain traffic, do not 
get anything like the MKusso-German rates, From 


City 
winter rate has 


to 
been 25 cents for wheat and 


Kansas Chicago, about 500 miles, the highest 
20 cents for 
On the basis of the Brody-Leipsic rate they would be 
about 34 cents. The Chicago-New York rate on that basis 
the route, 614¢ cents per 100 Ibs. 
With such a rate our railroads would make a profit of about 
two millions a week more than they are actually getting 
from te business this month. It is true that they couldn't 
possibly get 60 cents, but then they don’t ask for it. What 
they object to is 15,18 and 20 cents, and they will be de- 
lighted to compromise on 30 cents. 

The course of Prussia in absorbing the railroads belong- 
ing to private corporations may be illustrated by its con- 
tract, now about closed, with the Magdeburg & Halberstadt 
Company. The government does not buy, but leases the 
road, paying as rent 6 per cent. on the shares of series A, 
3\¢ per cent, on those of series B, and 5 per cent for those 
of series C, in half-yearly dividends. 


corn, 


would be, by shortest 


The government has 
the option, however, of buying the road outright, giving 
its own 


share 


| 
! 





bonds at the same rate of interest for the | railroads went to the trouble of showing. 
, and redeeming one per cent. of the bends yearly | tutor became a professor, and then the head of the depart- 


very easy anywhere where governments are in good credit 
to make state purchase extremely popular with stock 
and bondholders. In Spain and Turkey and Peru (not 
to say Alabama and Arkansas), they might prefer the se- 
curity of the railroad to that of the state. And if any gov- 
ernment should go so far in its purchases as greatly to in- 
crease the amount of its debt, then doubtless its credit would 
be less, and the price of its bonds, old and new, would fall, 
and there would be less advantage, or none at all, in getting 
a government bond for a railroad stock or bond yielding the 
same rate of interest. 

The Journal of the German Railroad Union gives a list of 
the European railroads on which the Pintsch system of gas- 
lighting is used, and the numbers of cars on each to which it 
isapplied. The total shows 22 roads in Germany, one in Aus- 
tria, three in Russia and two in England, besides a sleeping- 
car company, two imperial court trains (German and Rus- 
sian), and two cars for the Crown Prince of Germany. In all, 
application has been made to 8,600 cars and ordered for 705 
more, There are 42 locomotives that have been provided 
with the apparatus. It was first introduced ten years ago 
on the Lower Silesia & Mark road. 

At recent European lettings, the Hoesch Works, at Dort- 
mund, Germany, bid $25.60 a ton for steel crank-axles for 
locomotives. 

The Belgian state roads recently let a contract for iron 
ties for 125 kilometers (78 miles) of railroad, and on the 12th 
of March it was to receive bids for 87 miles more. The contract 
for 6,000 tons of iron cross-ties (or, rather, iron substitutes 
for cross-ties) was let at $23.78 per ton, which is said to be 
equivalent to about $1.06 each for oak cross-ties. The 
Cockerill Works offered to supply the material at the same 


price for steel as for iron, but as it bid $28.70 per ton it did 
not get the contract. 


Apropos of the cost of steel tires for wrought-iron car- 
wheels, we notice a recent letting in Belgium at which the 
John Cockerill works were awarded a contract for no less 
than 5,500 tires at prices averaging $32.15 per ton of 2,204 
Ibs. It also got a contract for 750 locomotive tires at $83.60 
per ton. A cent and a half a pound is pretty cheap for 
steel weldless tires. 

There is said to be greater activity in Belgian iron works, 
which are said to complain very little just now of lack of 
work, but very much of unsatisfactory prices. The im- 
mense John Cockerill Works have orders that will occupy 
their full capacity till August, and the same is true of some 
other works. 

The Belgian state railroads have just let contracts for 54 
locomotives, distributed among seven different Belgian 
works, the work not being given to the lowest bidder, as 
usual there, but apparently a price being fixed at which all 
the works were willing to take the contract. That it was 
not a high price may be assumed from the fact that one bid- 
der refused to build his share at that price. 

The Railroad Clearing House of Austria-Hungary employs 
306 men. 

In Austria in 1878 less than 30 miles, in Hungary only 56 
miles of new railroad were completed. 

The Austrian Railroad Journal says of the attempts made 
to export fresh butchers’ meat from Hungary and Galicia 
to England : * The attempt, made with intelligence, practi- 
cal experience and sufficient capital, would undoubtedly 
have succeeded, have had a great effect on the agriculture 
of Austria and Hungary, and have yielded a considerable 
income to the railroads, if the enterprise had not, after un- 
speakable exertions, and a considerable sacrifice of time and 
money, been wrecked by the observation of the 
dead letter of the existing regulations. The English- 
men were willing to erect slaughter-houses in Vienna 
and Pesth at their own expense, and to manage 
the entire export and sale of the meat at their sole 
risk ; but they required, as the chief requisite for success, 
that the meat should be put into sealed cars in Pesth and 
Vienga, and that these cars should be forwarded without 
being opened again to the Belgian seaport. The fiscal 
authorities objected to this, immediately became sus- 
picious, and scented smuggling. So perished Mr. Taller- 
mann’s well-planned enterprise, to the great injury of the 
railroads ard the development of our agriculture,” 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago the famous General 
Todtleben said to a young friend: ‘‘ In order to get ahead in 
Russia you only need to write a book: it makes no difference 
what its contents may be; he who has written a book in 
Russia can reach any position.” This is quoted apropos of 
the present governmental head of railroad affairs in Russi :. 
Some years ago there was a tutor of pol tical sciences 
who wrote as a thesis for his master’s degree a work entitled 
“The Economics of Railroads,” at least one-half of which 
is said to have demonstrated the author’s total ignorazce of 
all railroad business, as the managers of one of the Russian 
Nevertheless the 


at certain fixed prices, established on the assumption that a | ment in the Ministry of Finance in which the railroad affairs 
Prussian 4 per cent, bond is worth 98 per cent, of its face. |of the whole of the great Russian Empire are concen- 
Security holders generally favor the transfer of their roads | trated. 


to the government, because they get what is equivalent to a 
government security for the railroad securities, and about 


Tenders are invited by the New Zealand government for 
the supply of 100,000 tons of steel rails, to be manufactured 


as good rates of interest as they have been getting. The effect | within the colony Srom New Zealand ores. Tenders will be 


is much like what would result if the United States should | 
buy or lease the Pennsylvania Railroad, by issuing 4 per | 


cent. bonds for the stock which now pays 4 per cent. and is small population, but is growing fast and is likely some day | 
| 


received at Wellington, New Zealand, by the Minister of 
Public Works up to Sept. 30. New Zealand has a very 


expected not to pay less. The shares mow sell for less than | to be thickly peo ‘Jed. 


70; with 4 per cent. interest paid in perpetuity by the gov- 


| 


| 
Ina recent debate in the Prussian House of Delegates a | 


higher than those of English works, while they sold to for- 
eign countries at less than English prices. He intimated 
that it would be advisable to admit English competition by 
taking off the duty of $2.40 per ton. 


The Southwestern Railroad War. 





The conflict between the lines which formed the Southwest- 
ern Railway Association has taken a new form through the 
appearance of the Wabash as an ally of the St. Louis roads. 
The latter have this disadvantge, in comparison with tke 
Chicago roads, that they form a smaller part of the lines be- 
tween Missouri River points and the East, and that through 
rates between St. Louis and the East are materially higher 
than between Chicago and the East. The first movement of 
the Chicago roads was to reduce their rates to such figures 
that the New York-Chicago rate plus the Chicago-Kansas 
City rate was no more than the New York-St. Louis rate. 
This made one of two things necessary, either that the St. 
Louis roads should carry this traffic (that passing through 
either city on its way to or from Missouri River points) for 
nothing, or let it all go by way of Chicago. Or this would 
have been necessary if rates east of St. Louis and Chicago 
had been maintained, as they usually have been during 
such contests, The point at issue is not how much 
of this through traffic shall go by St. Louis or Chicago or 
by the different routes—at least this question would never 
have caused a railroad war. The west-bound through traf- 
fic is divided by agreement, and as there are a great many 
lines east of the Mississippi interested in it, the division is 
not likely to be changed, whatever the result of the contest. 
So much goes by way of Chicago and so much by St. Louis; 
and if by reason of cuts beyond these places more than its 
agreed proportion is diverted through one of the places at 
one time, it is made up at another; and the one which car- 
ries at the low rates adds nothing to its aggregate business 
for the year, while the other gets its full share at full rates, 

But the Wabash, by making common cause with St, Louis, 
has turned the tables completely. St. Louis business, now, 
pays full rates only for the 600 miles from New York; 
Chicago business, on the 960 miles from Chicago to New 
York. The Wabash makes rates between Toledo and St. 
Louis, which, added to the Toledo regular rate, make the 
rate the same to St. Louis as to Chicago, Thus the St. Louis 
roads have only to make the same rate over their 275 miles 
to Kansas City as the Chicago roads over their 490 miles, 
It is their practice to charge about 5 cents less per 100 Ibs., 
which is now about one-half of the Chicago rate, and tomeet 
them the Chicago roads must make the same rates over their 
longer lines, unless they can get the roads east of Chicago to 
take part with them, and bring the war back as far as De- 
troit or even to Buffalo. 

But this is not a trunk-line fight. To most of the lines 
east of the Mississippi it is almost a matter of indifference 
as to how the business of the Missouri River points shall be 
divided; and if they take part in it, it will be difficult to pre- 
vent the reduction of rates on pretty much all the through 
trafic between the East and the West, which would be 
about as reasonable as for France, Germany, Russia and the 
United States to make war with each other because there 
happens to be at this time a conflict in Africa between the 
English and the Zulus. 

But if unreasonable, it is still not easy to avoid such an 
extension of a railroad war from the lines directly interested 
to those which connect with them, The latter’s interest may 
be slight, and not worth any considerable sacrifices; but it 
may easily happen that because eight roads bc tween Chicago 
and St. Louis and the Missuuri River cannot agree as to the 
disposition of ten per cent, of the traffic to and from four 
towns on the Missouri River, a reduction of one-quarter may 
be made in the rates on the immense treffic between the 
East and Chicago. It is not hkely that there will be such a 
reduction this time. But it requires a strong effort to pre- 
vent it. The roads which have carried traffic for Missouri 
River points to Chicago are impatient at seeing it all turned 
to Toledo, and other lines to St. Louis probably find it still 
harder to see everything consigned to Missouri River points 
carried by the Wabash, 

If all the traffic were pooled and the roads had full con- 
fidence that the agreed divisions would be made, they would 
not need to trouble themselves. They could afford to look 
calmly on while the Wabash took its 22 pcr cent. of the 
year’s traffic at the rate of 15 cents a hundred, knowing that 
within the year they would get their 22 per cent. also, and, 
moreover, at the rate of 30 cents per hundred. 

This whole experience shows again how closely connected 
are the interests of the whole railroad system, and how diffi- 
cult it isto confine a railroad war to those who begin it or 
have any true interest in its result. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Ralroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas,—Extended from Morgan 
City, La., northwest to Franklin, 28 miles. 

Southern Pacific. —Extended from Gila Bend, Arizona, 
eastward to Maricopa Wells, 37 miles. 

This is a totalof 65 miles of new railroad, making 391 
miles reported thus far this year, against 267 miles for the 
same period in 1878, and 269 miles in 1877. 





“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Catalogue of Narrow-Gauye Bogie Locomotives.—The 


ernment, they would be worth 100, and the holders of course | member said that the German rail rolling mills, having a | Mason Machine Works, of Taunton, Mass., have just issued 


would be delighted. Then all the railroad’s bonds, too, hav- capacity to produce some 800,000 tons a year more than the | a ‘‘ Catalogue of Narrow-Gauge Bogie Locomotiv« 
ing substantially.a government guarantee for their 6 or 7 | home consum 


per cent. interest, would rise correspondingly. It would be hépt up the prices to all German railroads about an eighth | is printed on heavy plate paper and illustrated by beautiful 


. 


ption, had made a combination by which they | 


which 


is an exquisite specimen of typography and good tusk It 








photographs of five different sizes a 
““ bogie” locomotives. Th» following is the descriptive text | 
of the catalogue almost entire, the dimensions of the engines 
being, however, omitted : } 


“THE BOGIE LOCOMOTIVE. 

“The peculiarity of this type of locomotive consists 
mainly in the system of bogies or trucks on which it is car- 
ried, all its wheels being grouped in flexible trucks of two, 
four or six wheels, as circumstances require. The boiler 
and tank are united in one rigid structure, instead of being 
divided into two separate machines, asin the ordinary varie- | 
ties of locomotives. This arrangement prevents either end 
from ‘wabbling’ about independently of the other, and | 
gives great seantiiens throughout, 

* The boiler and tank thus united form the body of the | 
engine, which, like the body of a car, is mounted on bogies. | 
By means of the flexibility of these bogies with their springs, | 
equalizers, jointed steam-pipes, etc., the whole working ma- | 
chinery becomes perfectly articulated, which allows the | 
wheels to follow all the undulations of the track, and so | 
divides its inequalities through the whole system that the | 
disturbing forces are eianak te a minimum or nearly lost. 
The body of the engine, therefore, glides along as quietly 
and smoothly as a Pullman car, 

“lt runs either way equally weil, and will turn the sharp- | 
est curves with perfect ease and without cutting the flanges | 
of its tires or spreading the rails. Roads using these loco- | 
motives can have the rails on their curves set up to the reg- 
ular gauge of the track instead of spreading them, as is nec- 
essary where the common type of engine is used. | 

This system is pestioulaier advantageous on a norrow- | 
gauge, not merely on account of the facility with which 
these engines turn quick curves and climb steep grades, but 
especially for the amount of space allowed the fire-box. 
This feature alone would seem to make the system in- 
dispensable. The fire-box being situated between the 
trucks (not between the wheels, as in other engines), 
can be made of any width or length desired; in 
fact, there is nothing in the way, and the boiler 
can be made of the most’ approved proportions without 
interfering with anything. Thi accounts for their steaming 
qualities, their economy in fuel, and also their wonderful | 
performance on long steep grades, where they never ‘ get 
out of breath.’ The smaller engines of this type are 
mounted on two trucks of four wheels eavh; the larger ones 
on two trucks of six wheels each, with, in some cases, an ad- 
ditional leading truck of two wheels. 

“Thus the several sizes have from eight to fourteen 
wheels, while the old varieties, including tenders, have from 
sixteen to twenty, In this item there is quite a saving in 
wear and tear of extra wheels and axles, with their boxes, 
journals, springs, ete., as well as in consumption of oil and | 
destruction of rails. Its power is extraordinary. The entire 
weight of the boiler and its attachments, being on the steam 
truck, adds so much to the tractive power that, with 
its superior steaming qualities, the engine is able to haul 
immense loads. Some good taste has been displayed in 
bringing this system to a practical form, and consequently 
the machines are graceful in appearance. They are well 
arranged for the accommodation and comfort of the engi- 
neer and firemen, and ride so smoothly without any jarring 
motion that the men can run them more hours a day than 
other engines and with less detriment to health. 

** The system has arrived at a high state of perfection and 
is recommended with confidence to the railroad public for 
all purposes of locomotion. One of the greatest advantages 
claimed for a narrow-gauge road is that it costs:less to build 
thana broad-gauge.. The reason for this is not so much the 
difference in the cost of materials as the ease with which a 
narrow-gauge is adapted to the topography of the country 
through which it passes. By sharp curves and steep grades 
i is able to go round and over elevations, and so save the ex- 
pense of deep cuts and high embankments, This virtue of 
the narrow-gauge is enhanced by the bogie system of loco- 
motives, which by their great tractive power and steaming 
qualities can climb the highest grades, and by their flexi- 
bility can turn curves of 100 feet radius or less with perfect 
ease,’ 

The engines illustrated are of four types, first those with 
four-wheeled driving and tender trucks, then those with 
six-wheeled trucks, and two other similar plans, but with a 
leading pony wheel added to the driving truck. Of this it 
is said: 

“ Notwithstanding the fact that one of ths chief merits of 
this locomotive it its great flexibility, and consequently its 
ease in passing curves that other engines cannot pass at all; 
yet, on roads with a great many sharp curves, like most of 
those in the mountainous regions of the West, it is found 
that, like common engines with all the wheels coupled, they 
wear the flanges on the tir.s of the forward drivers. To 
obviate this difficulty a two-wheeled leading truck has been 
placed just forward of the cylinders, which not only serves 
to carry the overhanging weight of the cylinders and their 
connections, but also to save the flanges. This isa great 
improvement: in such cases, but on comparatively straight 
roads the engines work as well without it.” 











Record of New Railroad Construction in the United 
States in 1878, 





In our issue of Jan, 3 last, we published a tabular state- 
ment of the mileage of new railroad completed in the United 
Stites in 1878, postponing till completer information was 
received the detailed statement of the position of each new 
section completed, This statement is presented below. The 
changes from the figures of Jan, 3 are considerable in the 
aggregate. We have endeavored to include all new road on 
which track was laid during the year, not counting second 
track and sidings: 

MAINE, 

Rumford Falls & Buckfield.—This company has rebuilt 
the old Portland & Oxford Central Railroad, trom a junc- 
tion with the Grand Truuk at Mechanics’ Falls, Me., north- 
ward 27}¢ miles to Canton, which had been abandoned for 
several years. It is not counted with the totals, being a re- 
construction of a line which, though abandoned, has uever 
disappeared from the list of roads. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester d& Keene.—This road, at the beginning of the 
year, was nine miles long, from Greenfield, N. H., westward 
to Hancock. At the end of November it was completed by 
the construction of the 17 miles from Hancock westward to 
Keene. It is controlled by the Nashua & Lowell Company. 

Peterboro & Hillsboro.—Completed from the northern ter- 
minus of the Monadnock Railroad at Peterboro, N. H., 
northward 18 miles to Hillsboro Bridge, which is. at the 








Claremont, which works the old branch and the new road | 


together as its Peterboro Branch, meking it 33 miles long. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Holyoke & Westfield.—This road, which is leased by the 


New Haven & Northampton, completed about the close of | 


the year an extension around the city of Holyoke, Mass., 
which, with two spurs into the city, is four miles long. The 


extension is used only for freight, and is built to reach a 


number of large mills. 
Spencer.—Completed in November from a junction with 


the Boston & Albany at Spencer Station (62 miles west of 


Boston), north 2 miles to Spencer. 
of the Boston & Albany. 
NEW YORK. 

Boston, Hoosace Tunnel & Western.—Completed from the 
junction with the Kensselaer & Saratoga at Mechanicsville, 
N. Y., eastward 21 miles to Eagle Bridge. 

Brooklyn, Flatbush & Coney Island.—This company com 
pleted a beavy double-track road from a junction with the 
Long Island Railroad at Atlantic avenue, in Brooklyn, south- 
ward 8 miles to Brighton Beach, on Coney Island. It is 
used solely for excursion travel, and bad an enormous traffic 
as soon as it was opened, which was June 25, 

Cazenovia, Canastota & De Ruyter.—This road at the be- 
ginning of the year extended from the New York Central 
& Hudson River at Canastota southward 15 miles to Caze- 
novia, and five miles had been built of an extension 15 miles 
further south to De Ruyter, for the purpose of connecting 
the Utica, Ithaca & with the New York Central, 
leaving 10 miles, which was finished in 1878, from Cazenovia 
south to Shedd’s Corners. The Utica, Ithaca & Elmira pro- 
cured the extension, and through it has been enabled to run 


It is worked as a branch 


Elmira 


trains through from Elmira northeastward 122 miles to Can- | 


astota, 

Dannemora,—Completed from Plattsburgh westward 17 
miles to the Clinton State Prison of New York. 
built almost solely to serve the prison. Gauge, 3 ft. 
This is a branch of the New York Cen 
tral & Hudson River Railroad, and built under its auspices, 
extending from its Auburn branch at Geneva, N. Y. 
ward 15 miles to Lyons, on the main line. 


It was 


Geneva & Lyons. 


, north- 
It is intended to 
carry the coal received at Geneva from the Syracuse,Geneva 
& Corning and the Lehigh Valley to the main line. 

Kings County Central.—Completed from a junction with 
the New York & Manhattan Beach road, at a point about 
4', miles north of Manhattan Beach, Coney Island, north- 
westward 414 miles, to the Willink entrance of Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn. It was built and is worked as a branch of 
the New York & Manhattan Beach, an excursion road. It 
20. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Lockport & Bujffalo.—Completed late in the year, from a 
junction with the Erie at Tonawanda, N. Y. © miles north 
Buffalo) northeastward 6 miles toward Lockport, to 
which latter place the grading was substantialy completed. 

Metropolitan Elevated, 


was opened June 


of 


This company completed a double 
track iron bridge in the City of New York, from Morris 
street, ncar the southern end of the city, northward 4% 
miles, through Church street, Murray, West Broadway, 
South Fifth avenue, Third street and Sixth avenue to Fifty- 
uinth street. It was opened about June 1, and now has 500 
trains each way daily. A branch was also built from Fifty- 
third street west ‘¢ mile, to a junction with the New York 
Elevated in Ninth avenue, but not opened. 

New York & Manhattan Beach.—The northern extension 
of this road was completed from East New York north by 
east 6 miles to Greenpoint, on the East River, opposite New 
York, making a line from the east side of New York to 
Coney Island 10 miles long. The road is used solely for 
excursion traffic to Coney Island. A line was elso built 
from the Coney Island terminus of the road eastward along 
the beach to the east end of the island, 2 miles, Gauge, 3 ft. 

New York Elevated.—This company during the year com- 
pleted a double-track railroad supported above the street on 
iron columns from a junction with its West Side’line at 
Whitehall and Pear! streets, near the southern extremity of 
New York City, northward 8'!¢ miles to One-hundred-and- 
Twenty-ninth street, in the northern part of the city, called 
Harlem. 

Its West Side line was extended in Ninth avenue from 
Sixtieth street, north 1 mile to Eightieth street, but not 
opened for traffic, 

Rochester & State Line,—This road was completed early 
in the year by the laying of 5 miles of track, making the 
road 108 miles long from the New York Central at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., southward to the junction of the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western and the Atlantic & Great Western at 
Salamanca. It was opened for through business May 16. 

Springville & Sardinia.—This road was completed from 
Sardinia Junction on the Buffalo, New York & Philadeiphia, 
westward 11 miles to Springville. It was opened in No- 
vember. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Utica & Black River.—An extension was completed from 
Morristown, N. Y., northeastward 10!¢ mules along the St. 
Lawrence River to Ogdensburg, N. Y., making the line 135 
miles long from Utica to Ogdensburg At Ogdensburg the 
river crossing is never blocked by ice as was sometimes the 
case at Morristown. . 

NEW JERSEY. 

Central, of New Jersey.—The Monmouth Park Branch 
was completed in June from the Long Branch Division to the 
race-course at Monmouth Park, near Long Branch, N. J., 1 
mile. 

New York & Greenwood Lake.—This company, late the 
Montclair & Greenwood Lake, has completed a connecting 
track one-half mile long from its road to the Newark Branch 
of the New York, Lake Drie & Western, at West Bud, N. J. 
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Jersey Southern in Long Branch, built to reach some im- 
portant hotels which before could be reached more conveni- 
ently by the Central, of New Jersey. It was opened about 
the Ist of August. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Foxburg, St. Petersburg & Clarion.—Extended from the 
1877 terminus at Turkey City east by north 5 miles to the 
Emlenton, Shippenville & Clarion Railroad at Jefferson City, 
Pa., through a petroleum district. This makes the road 13 
miles long, from the Allegheny Valley road at Foxburg. 
Gauge, 3 ft. ° 

Kendall & Eldred.—Completed from a junction with the 
Olean, Bradford & Warren road at Bradford, Pa., eastward 
through the valleys of Boyd’s and Knapp’s creeks to the 

suffalo, New York & Philadelphia road at Eldred, Pa., a 

| distance of 20 miles. Its general course for most of its 
length is parallel to that of the Olean, Bradford & Warren, 
and a very short distance south of it. 
| Bradford oil region. Gauge 3 ft. 

Lehigh & Lackawanna.—This branch of the Lehigh & Sus- 

quehanna was extended from Chapman’s Quarries nortu 
eastward 10 miles to Wind Gap. It is worked, together with 
| the Lehigh & Susquehanna, by the Central cf New Jersey. 

Lehigh & Susquehanna.—The Drifton 


Like it, it serves the 


| 


| Branch was com- 
| pleted from the main line at DriftonfJunction (67 miles from 
| Easton) westward 11 miles to Drifton, Pa. It reaches coal 
| mines hitherto accessible only to the Lehigh Valley road. 
Lehigh Valley.—The Lost Creek Branch was completed 
from the Mahanoy Branch at the Lost Creek breaker, near 
Shenandoah, Pa., up to Girardville and Ash- 
land, 5 miles, reaching the coal district hitherto served ex- 
clusively by the Reading. 
| Mount Alto,—Extended from 


Lost Creek 


| 
| 


Mount Alto, Pa., south 6 
| miles toward Waynesboro, making the whole road 16!¢ miles 
| long from its junction with the Cumberland Valley (seven 
| miles northeast of Chambersburg) southward, The present 
| terminus is within a few miles of the Maryland line. 

| Olean; Bradford & Warren.—This road was completed 
early in the year by the construction of 4!, miles of road 
from Tarport, Pa., east by north, making the line 23 miles 
long, from the Erie at Olean southwestward to Bradford, Pa. 
Gauge, 3 ft. 


Pennsylcania,—This company completed the Port Perry 
Brinton’s (13 
Pittsburgh) on a bridge over the Pitts 
burgh & Connellsville tracks and the Monongahela River to 
a junction with the Pittsburgh, Virginia Charleston at 
Port Perry. This enables it to transfer freight between the 
Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
without passing through the city of Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia, Newtown & New York,—Extended from Fox 


Connection, 1 mile long, from its main line at 
miles southeast of 


« 


Louis 


Chase, Pa., northeastward 15 miles to Newtown, making a 
Philadelphia, six of which are 
part of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—Completed during the year from 
Pittsburgh northwestward 68 miles to Youngstown, O., 
where it connects with the Cleveland & Mahoning and the 
Mahoning Coal roads to Cleveland and Ashtabula. It 
built as a Pittsburgh connection of the Lake Shore & Michi 
gan Southern and the Atlantic & Great Western. All but 
8 miles is in Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh, New Castle & Lake Erie.—This read has been 
‘completed from Etna (on the Western Peonsylvania Divis 
ion of the Pennsylvania Railroad three miles nertheast of 
Allegheny City, and five miles from Pittsburgh) north by 
west 30 miles to Zalienople, Pa. <A further extension of 12 
miles is under way from Zelienople westward to Wurtem- 
berg, Lawrence County, to reach deposits of iron ore and 
Gauge, 3 ft. 

Pittsburgh Southern.—At the close of 1877 this company 
(then the Pittsburgh, Castle Shannon & Washington), had 
track down on a line from Castle 
8 miles to Library, it 


line 27 miles long from West 


Is 


limestone. 


Shannon, Pa., southward 
then being intended to enter Pitts- 
burgh over the 9 miles of the Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon 
In 1878 a new entrance into Pittsburgh was made by con 
structing a new road from Castle Shannon for 4 miles to 
Banksville, at the southern terminus of the Little Saw-Mill 
Run Railroad, and laying a third rail on the latter road to 
Pittsburgh, 3 miles. 
pleted from Library southwest to Washington, where con 
nection is made with the Waynesburg & Washington road, 


Anextension of 22 miles was also com- 


with which it isto be worked. The Pittsburgh Southern 
now has a line 37 miles long from Pittsburgh south to 


Washington, and with the Waynesburg & Washington it 
forms a line 65 miles long, from Pittsburgh to Waynesburg. 

Salisbury.—This branch of the Pittsburgh Division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio was extended south by west 83 miles to 
Salisbury, making it 8‘, 


Meyerdale. 


miles long, from the junction at 
It is built to carry coal from the EL _kridge 
basin. 

Waynesburg dad Washington.—This road was extended 
1g mile through the town of Washington to the track of the 
Wheeling, Pittsburgh & Baltimore road. Gauge, 8 ft. 

Allegheny, Kennerdell & Clintonville.—This line 244 miles 
long, between Scrubgrass and Kennerdell, Pa., was taken up 
by reason of the failure of the oil district it was built to 
serve, 

DELAWARE. 

Junction & Breakwater.—A branch was completed from 
Lewes, Del., east by south, 6 miles, to Rehoboth Beach, a 
summer resort. 

MARYLAND, 

Baltimore & Hanover.—Completed from its northern ter- 
minus, at a junction with the Bachman Valley Railroad, at 
Black Rock, Md., southward, 8 miles, to Maple Hill. 

P VIRGINIA. 
Altoona Oodl & Iron Oompany.—This company com- 














pleted a road in November from Martin’s, Pulaski County, 


Va., on the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio, 8}¢ miles, to the | 


ARKANSAS, 
Searcy Branch.—Completed from the St. Louis, Iron 
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Altoona coal mines. Gauze, 3 ft. 


| Mountain & Southern road at Kensett, Ark. (51 miles north- 


227 


~~ Se em 
| Blanchard, making the whole length of the branch from 
| the junction north 38 miles. 

| Flint & Pere Marquette.—The Saginaw d& Clare County 


Pittsylvania.—Completed from a junction with the Wash-| east of Little Rock), westward 4% miles to the village of | Branch has been completed from the junction with the main 


ington City, Virginia Midland & Great Southern, near 


| Searcy and southward 3!¢ miles to West Point. 


It is laid 


line at Budd Lake Junction, 52 miles northwest of East Sagi- 


Ward’s Mills, Va., (28. miles north of Danville), westward | with 20-lb. rails and worked by horse-power, and is the prop- | naw, Mich., northward 6 miles. 


8 miles to Pittsville, where a valuable iron deposit is being 
worked. Gauge, 3ft. It is worked and, we believe, owned 
by the Virginia Midland. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


| erty of the firm of, W. A. Yarssell & Bro., who report its 
| cost to have been about $4,000 per mile. Gauge, 5 ft. 
TENNESSEE, 
Holly Springs, Brownsville d Southern.—Track was laid 


Lake Huron & Southwestern.—Completed from Lake 
Huron at Tawas City, Mich., west by south 13 miles to the 
Au Cres River at a point called Camp Watson. It is built 
to carry lumber or logs to the lake. Gauge, 3 ft. 


Milton & Sutherlin’s.—Extended 4 m‘les from the termi- | early in the year from Brownsville, Tenn., on the Memphis| Toledo d* Ann Arbor.—Completed from Toledo, O., north 
nus of 1877 to Milton, N. C., making the line 8 miles long! jine of the Louisville & Nashville northward 10 miles. | by west 46 miles to Ann Arbor, Mich., 6 miles being in 


from the junction with the Richmond & Danville at Suther- 
lin’s, Va. (11 miles east of Danville), southwestward to Mil- 
ton. The part built this year isin North Carolina. Gauge, 
8 ft. 

Western North Carolina.—Extended from Henry, N. 
westward 8 miles, to Swannannoa Tunnel, making the line 
122 miles long, from Salisbury westward, 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Cheraw d& Chester.—This road was extended from the 
1877 terminus, 10 miles east of Chester, 8. C., 744 miles fur- 
ther east, to Cedar Shoal Bridge. It was graded for 12 
miles further, to Lancaster C. H. Gauge, 8 ft. 

Spartanburg & Asheville.—This road was extended from 
the 1877 terminus northwestward 13 miles to Flat Rock, N. 
C., where it was arrested by becoming insolvent. The line is 
now 43 miles long, from Spartanburg, 8. C., northwestward. 
About 4 miles are in North Carolina. Gauge, 5 ft. 

GEORGIA. 

Elberton Air Line.—Completed during the year trom a 
junction with the Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line at Toccoa, 
Ga., east by south 50 miles to Elberton. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Marietta & North Completed from Marietta, 
Ga., northward 10 miles. This is the beginning of the road. 
Considerable grading was done for an extension further 
north. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Ocmulyee & Horse Creek.—Completed early in the year 
from the Ocmulgee River 7 miles into the pine woods of 'Tel- 
fair County, Ga. 


Georgia, 


ber Co,, chiefly for use in its business. 
ALABAMA, 

tlabama Central.—This company late in the year com- 
pleted an extension of its road from the late western ter- 
Ala., 
Ohio at Lauderdale. It runs its trains through to Meridian 
over the 18 miles of the Mobile & Ohio south of Lauderdale. 
Formerly it used the track of the Alabama Great Southern 
from York to Meridian. The Alabama Central is now 96 


minus at York westward 


miles long, from Selma westward to Lauderdale, 
tension, 7 miles are in Alabama and 8in Mississippi. Gauge, 
5 ft. 

Mobile & Spring Hill.—This line was completed late in the 
year. It extends from Mobile westward 8 miles through 
Summerville to Spring Hill, and was constructed for suburb- 
an traffic. 

South & North Alabamu.—This company completed its 
Wetumpka Branch, from its main line at Elmore, Ala., 11 
miles north of Montgomery, eastward 7 miles to Wetumpka. 
Gauge, 5 ft. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Natchez. Jackson d& Co lumbus.—Beginning the year with 

25 miles of road to Fayette, this company opened an exten- 


sion of 8 miles in May and a further oneof 9 miles in Octo- | 
ber, making a line 43 miles long, from Natchez, Miss., north- 


eastward. Gauge, 3 ft. 6 in. 
Greenville, Columbus & Birmingham.—Completed from 
the Mississippi 


miles to Stoneville, on Deer Creek, 


tiver at Greenville, Miss., eastward 91¢ 
Gauge, 3 ft. 

TEXAS. 
Christi, San Diego & Rio Grande.—Extended 
from Banquette, Tex., westward 15 miles to Collins, mak- 


10 miles long, from Corpus Christi westward. 


Corpus 


ing the line 
Gauge, 5 ft. 

Denison & Pacific.—This road, projected as a connection 
between the Texas and the Southern 
Pacific at El Paso, was completed from Denison southwest- 
to the of Whitesboro in Graysou 


Missouri, Kansas & 


99 


ward 22 miles town 
County. 

Denison & Southeastern.—Of this road 8 miles were com- 
pleted in 1877. At the close of 1878 it had been extended 
12 miles, making the whole line 20 miles long, from Denison, 
southeast to Whiteright, Tex. 
Kansas & Texas as the Denison Division. 

East Line & Red Extended from the 1877 ter- 
minus at Pittsburgh, Tex., west by north 42 miles to Sul- 
phur Springs, making the road 92 miles long, from Jefferson 
northwestward. This road had 20 miles more track com- 
pleted in 1877 than we reported. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Georgetown.—Completed from a junction with the Inter- 
national & Northern at Round Rock, Tex., north- 
west 10 miles to Georgetown. 

Gulf, & Santa Fe.—This road was extended 
west by north 18 miles from Arcola, Tex., making 63 miles 
completed from Galveston to a junction with the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio at Richmond. 

Houston, East & West Texas.—This road was completed 
ia 1877 from Houston east by north 35 miles. In 1878 it 
was extended 15 miles further east, to a point within 11 miles 
of the Trinity River. Gauge, 4 ft. 

Longview & Sabine Valley.—Extended southward 8 miles, 
making the road 12 miles long from Longview, Tex., south- 
ward. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Neches.—Completed from a point on the Neches River 
about 20 miles above Beaumont, Tex., for 8 miles into the 
woods. Itis built for a lumber road. 


River. 


Great 


Colorado 


C., | 


It was built by the Georgia Land & Lum- | 


15 miles to the Mobile & | 


Of the ex- | 


It is worked by the Missouri, | 


Gauge, 8 ft. 
KENTUCKY. 
| Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans,—Extended from the 
| old terminus at Fillmore, Ky., northward along the shore 
| of the Ohio River to East Cairo, 34; miles. The extension 
| was made to secure a better landing for. the transfer ferry 
to Cairo. 
| Covington, Flemingsburg & Pound Gap,—Extended from 
| Flemingsburg, Ky., east by south to Hillsboro, 12 miles, 
making the road 18 miles long, from the junction with the 
| Maysville Division of the Kentucky Central at Johnson east 
| by south. Gauge, 3 ft. 
| Cumberland d& Ohio—Southern Division.—The Louisville 
& Nashville, having leased the road-bed of this company, laid 
track on it in 1878 froma junction at Lebanon, Ky., 67 
miles from Louisville, on the Knoxville Branch, southward 
5 miles. The road-bed was nearly ready for 13 miles more, 
| on some of which track is now laid, and it is intended to 
' complete the branch next season to Greenburg, 30° miles 
| south of Lebanon. 
| Pine Hill.—Track was laid on the first three miles of this 
| road, from the junction with the Knoxville Branch of the 
| Louisville & Nashville at Pine Hill west toTunnel, whence it 
is to be extended iive miles further to Skugy’s Creek, where 
it will reach several coal mines. Gauge, 8 ft. 


} 
} 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky.—Completed by lay- 
ing 34 miles of track into the city of Wheeling, making 
‘the line 24 miles long, from the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis near the east end of the Steubenville bridge, 
southward down the east side of the Ohio River to Wheeling, 
W. Va. 
| Shenandoah Valley.—The track was laid from the Poto- 
} mac River at Shepherdstown, W. Va., southwestward 10! 
| miles to the line of Clark County, Va. This completes the 
part of the line in the state of West Virginia. The rest will 
| be in Virginia. 


OHIO, 


| Bellaire & Southwestern ~ Extended from Wegee Mill, O., 
southwestward 10!¢ miles to Jacobsburg, making the line 
1615 miles long from Bellaire. 

Cincinnati & Lastern.—Extended trom its former western 
terminu; at Batavia Junction, on the Little Miami 
westward 5 miles to the line of the Miami Valley road, over 
which its trains are to run into Cincinnati. This makes the 
Cincinnati & Eastern 53 miles long from the Miami Valley 
line eastward to Winchester, 0. Karly in the year track 
was laid on a branch from Batavia south by west 7 miles to 
Gauge, 3 ft. 
Cincinnati d& Portsmouth. 


road, 


Tobasco. 





~This line, built in 1877 fr 
Cincinnati eastward 11 miles to Mount Carmel, in 1878 was 
extended miles further to Amalia. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Delphos & Kokomo,—Completed from Delphos, O. (where 
| the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway crosses the 
| Miami Canal), nearly due west 20 miles, Six miles more, to 
Willshire, on the Indiana state line, were completed in Jan- 
uary. 


ton & Frankfort road of Indiana, of which 14 miles were 
completed in 1878, Gauge, 3 ft. 
Lake Erie & Louisville.—The Celina Branch was com 


pleted from St. Mary’s, O., westward 11 miles to Celina. 
Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy.—Completed during the 
year by the building of the section from Washington, O., 


of the road previously built, and making a line 108 miles 
long from Springfield, east by south to Jackson, five of which 
belong to the Dayton & Southeastern. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Toledo, Delphos & St, Louis.—In 1877 this 
road had been completed, from a junction with the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago at Delphos, O., north by east 
15 miles to Dupont. In 1878 a further extension in the same 
direction (toward Toledo) was made for 15 miles, from Du- 
pont to the Baltimore & Ohio at Holgate, while from the 
other end the line was extended from Delphos southwest- 
| ward and westward about 20 miles to Shane’s Crossing, 
| Mercer County, O. This makes the whole completed line 50 
miles long, of which 35 miles were built in 1878, 


15 miles of 





MICHIGAN. 

Chicago, Saginaw d& Canada,—Extended westward 
miles to a junction with Stanton Branch of the Detroit, 
Lansing & Northern at Edmore, making the road owned vy 
this company 25 miles long from St. Louis westward, and in 
| connection with the Saginaw & St. Louis forming a line 60 
| miles long from East Saginaw westward. 
| Detroit & Bay City.—This company completed a branch 
| during the year from a junction on the main line at Den- 
| mark Junction, Mich. west by north 16% miles to Saginaw 
| City, giving ita line 108 miles long from Detroit to East 
| Saginaw. The branch was ngt opened through until Decem- 

ber. Early in the year the Caro Branch was completed 


5 








| trom Vassar northeastward, up Cass River, 13 miles to 
| Caro. ° 

| Detroit, Lansing dt Northern.—The Stanton Bran h was 
j extended trom Stanton, Mich.,. northward 1734 miles to| 


It is to form the eastern outlet of the Delphos, Bluff. | 


southeastward 48 miles to Waverley, uniting two sections | 


| Ohio. 


INDIANA 


Cincinnati, Effingham d& Quiney.—On this road track was 


| laid from Sullivan eastward 10 miles to New Lebanon. A 
good deal of grading was done west of the Wabash River, in 
Illinois. The road has been constructed by a receiver and is 
intended to connect on the east with the Bedford, Spring- 
ville, Owensboro & Bloomfield at Switz City, Ind., and ex- 
tend westward to Effingham, U1. 

Cincinnati, Rockport & 


Gauge, 8 ft. 
Southwestern.—Extended from 
Ferdinand, Ind., northward 13!5 miles to Jasper, Dubois 
County, making the road 38 miles long, from its Ohio River 
terminus at Rockport northward 

Delphos, Bluffton & Frankfort.—The first of this road 
was built from Bluffton, Ind., westward 14 miles to Warren, 
Gauge, 8 ft 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette, 


The 
burg Cut-off was constructed from Great Bend, O,, 


Lawrence- 
west 8 
miles to Guilford, taking the place for through trains of a 
line along the river 18 miles*long. About 
Ohio and 5 in Indiana, 


% miles are in 


This 
eastward 16 


Indianapolis, Decatur a& Springfield - road Was ex 
tended from Montezuma, tnd., miles to a con 
nection with the Logansport, Crawfordsville & Southwest- 


ern at Guion, making the road 101 miles long, from Decatur, 


[ll., eastward, The remainder of the road from Guion to 
Indianapolis is to be built this year, 
Indianapolis, Delphi ad Chicago.—-On this road 164, 


miles of track were opened Feb, 15, from Rensselaer, Ind., 


southeastward to Bradford, and Aug. 14,9 miles more, to 
the Logansport & State 


Chicago & Indiana Central 


Monticello, where it connects with 
Line Branch the Columbus, 
Gauge, 3 ft 


ILLINOIS 
Belleville & kldovade,—Completed froma junction with the 
St. Louis & Southeastern and the Cairo & Vincennes at Eldo 
rado, Ll, (76 miles northeast of north 382 
It is intended to complete it 18 miles 
Llinois Central Belleville & Southern 
\bout half of this road was completed 


Cairo), west by 


miles to Benton, 


| further vo the and 
IHinois at Duquoin 


in 1877, but 





no information of it was had until late in 

LISTS. 
Danville, Olney ab Ohio Rives This company built its first 
road, from the Indianapolis & St. Louis at Kansas, I... 


south by west 10 miles to Westfield, 
Grayville d&& Mattoon. 


3 ft 
Extended from the 1877 terminus 
northwestward 16 miles to Mattoon, UL, completing a line 


(rauge, 


73 miles long from Mattoon southeastward to Parkersburg, 


10 miles south of the Ohio & Mississippi crossing at Olney. 

kxtended late in the year 
LiL, westward 28 
miles to Leroy, making the line 75 miles long from tts june- 


Havana, Rantoul d& astern, 


from the old western terminus at Fisher, 


tion with Wabash westward to Leroy, 
Illinois d& St, Louis, 

| through Kast St. Louis, LIL, in orier toconnect with the St. 

| Louis Bridge 

Kintea'ere & ‘Liroma junction 

| with the [linois Central at Otto, IIL (about 60 miles south by 

| west from Chicago), west by south 37 miles to Chatsworth. 


Gauye, 3 ft, 


An extension | mile long was built 


Southwestera ymole 


ty was built under the supervision of and is leased and 
worked by the [linois Central, It was opened for business 
early in November, and was begun but a little more than 
| two mon‘hs earlier, 

| 

WISCONSIN, 

The first this road was 
| built, extending from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
at Woodman, 22 miles east of Prairie du 


Chicayo & Tomah. section of 
Chien southward, 
404, miles to Lancaster, Wis. 3 ft 

Milwaukee Cement,—This is a line built within the city of 
Milwaukee for the use of the Milwaukee Cement Co., 
1 
| should be excluded from the general list. 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore d&& Western.—This 
tended from New Wis., 
Clintonville, making the road 157 miles long, 


(rauge, 


and 


is 1 miles long. If used solely as a private railroad, it 


road 
15%, miles to 


from Milwau 


was ex 
London, northwest 
| kee north and northwest. 

This road was extended from Clayton, 
20 miles to Granite 


| North Wisconsin, 
Wis., making the 
whole line 62 miles long from its junction with the Chicago, 
St. 


Viroqua. 


northward Lake, 
Paul & Minneapolis at Hudson northward, 
Milwaukee & 
to extend south 


This isa branch of the Chicago, 
Sparta, Wis. 
Late in the year track was laid 
on the 12 miles from Sparta to Malvina, 


St. 
ward 38 miles to Viroqua. 


Paul’s La Crosse line at 


The rest is to be 
couspleted in the spring. 
MINNESOTA, 


Chatfield.—This is a branch of the Winona & St. Peter 
Railroad built for the Chicago & Northwestern, extending 


from Eyota, Minn., 37 miles west of Winona, southward 12 


miles to Chatfield. It was completed about the end of No 
vember. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pauwt.—The Hastin Dakota 


Division was extended during the year trow the former west 
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ern terminus at Glencoe, Minn., westward 8214 miles to the | 
Minnesota River at Montevideo, making the division 144 
miles long, from the Mississippi at Hastings westward. 

Minnesota Midland.—In 1877 this road was completed | 
froma junction with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul | 
five miles north of Wabasha, Minn., westward .up the val- 
ley of the Zumbro 23 miles to Millville, by an extremely cir- 
cuitous route. This year it has been extended 31 miles fur- 
ther up the valley to Zumbrota. A third rail laid on the | 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Pau) enables its trains to start 
from Wabasha, It is now leased by the latter company and | 
worked as its Wabasha Division. Gauge, 8 ft. 

Minnesota Valley.—This is a road which the Chicago 
& Northwestern has had built as a branch of the Winona & , 
St. Peter, froma junction with the latter road at Sleepy | 
Eye Lake (190}¢ miles west of Winona) northwestward up | 
the Minnesota River 26 miles to Redwood Falls. } 

Plainview.—Completed from a junction with the Winona | 
& St. Peter, a mile west of Eyota, Minn., northward 15 miles | 
to Plainview. It was built for andis worked by the Chicago | 
& Northwestern, which substantially owns it. } 

River Falls.—Completed from a junction with the St. 
Paul, Stillwater & Taylor’s Falls road at Hudson, Wis., | 
southeastward 1214 miles to River Falls, and opened for | 
business the last week in October. It is leased and worked 
by the St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor’s Falls, 

Rochester & Northern Minnesota,—Completed trom a 
junction with the Winona & St. Peter at Rochester, Minn., | 
(50 miles west of Winona), northwestward 24!¢ miles to | 
Zumbreta, where it reaches the narrow-gauge Wabasha | 
Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. It is sub- 
stantially owned by the Chicago & Northwestern, which 
works it as a branch of the Winona & St. Peter. 

St. Paul & Pacific.—The St. Vincent Extension of this 
road was completed in November from Crookston, Minn., 
north 63 miles to the British American line at Emerson, or 
St. Vincent, where it is joined by a Canadian line down Red 
River to Fort Garry, The whole length of the line from St. 
Paul to Emerson is 417 miles, of which 200 miles, from 
Breckenridge due north, is the *‘extension,” everywhere 
within a few miles of the Red River of the North, and 
through excellent wheat lands. 

What is known as the First Division Branch Line of this 
road was extended from Melrose, Minn., west by north 33 
miles to Alexandria, making this line 189 miles long from 
St. Paul northwestward, 

Southern Minnesota Evtension.—This company has built 
an extension of the Southern Minnesota road, and in its in- 
torest, from the terminus of the latter at Winnebago, Minn. 
westward 42 miles to Jackson, making a line 2 
trom La Crosse westward. 

Worthington & Siour Falls,—This branch of the Sioux 
City & St. Paul was extended from the 1877 terminus at 
Beaver Falls, Minn,, westward 21 miles to Sioux Falls, Da- 
kota, making the whole road 6% miles long from the junction 
at Worthington, 15 of which are in Dakota, 


IOWA. 





7 miles long 


Chicago, Burlington & Quiney.--Near the close of the 
year this company had completed track of three new 
branches in Lowa, as follows: 

From Chariton (180 miles west of Burlington) northward 
17 miles toward Indianola on the /ndianola Branch. 

On the Creston ad Northern Branch, from Creston (190 
miles west of Burlington) northwestward 20!¢ miles to Green- 
field. 

On the Nebraska City, Sidney a& Northeastern Branch 
from Hastings (25% miles west of Burlington) southwest 20%; 
miles to Sidney, which is within a few miles of the Missouri 
River opposite Nebraska City. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—During the year the /owa 
&& Dakota Division was extended from Algona, Ia., west 9 
miles to Pattersonville, making its whole length 224 miles 
from the junction at Calmar westward, and leaving about 20 
miles to be built to complete it to the Dakota border. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. —The company completed 
in the fall and opened Dec. Ythe Atlantic & Audubon Branch 
from the main line one mile from Atlantic, GO miles 
east of Council Bluffs, northward 24's miles to Audubon; 
also a second branch from Harlan Junction near Avoca (19 
miles west of Atlantic), northward 12 miles to Harlan. Both 
are constructed largely for the purpose of rendering more 
accessible parts of its land-grant. 

Des Moines, Adel & Western.—Completed from a junction 
with the Des Moines & Fort Dodge at Waukee, Lowa (15 miles 
west of Des Moines), westward 7 miles to Adel, the county 
seat of Dallas County. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Des Moines & Minneapolis,—Extended trom Story City 
northward 8 miles to Lakin, lowa, making the road 58 
miles long from Des Moines northward. Gauge, 8 ft. 

Fort Dodge & Fort Ridgely.—The track was laid for about 
22 miles north of Fort Dodge, lowa, in 1877 (but not re- 
ported in our record or elsewhere), and in 1878 it was ex- 
tended about 4 miles further north, to a place called ** End of 
Track.” Gauge, 8 ft. 

Stowe City & Pembina.—This road was extended during 
1875 northward from Portlandville, lowa, up the Big Sioux 

tiver to Beloit, lowa, 84 miles. The road has heretofore 
(both in this paper and Poor’s Manual) been wrongly de- 
seribed as being wholly iu Iowa. It begins in Dakota at 
Davis, the Junction with the Dakota Southern Railroad, 13 
miles west by north from Sioux City, and extends thence 
northward 4!) miles before it crosses the Big Sioux into 
lowa. Besides, two sections of the extension built in 1878 
are in Dakota, one four and the other five miles long, the 
road between Davis and Beloit crossing the Big Sioux five 
times. Tbe whole line at the close of 1878 was 51 miles 


| ward from the Mississippi at New Madrid 


MISSOURI. 

Chicago & Alton,—This company has extended its Mis- 
souri line during the year from Mexico, Mu., westward 132 
miles, leaving 30 miles to be completed to reach Kansas City, 
which have been finished this year, The road was built for 
the Chicago & Alton by the Kansas City, St. Louis & Chi- 
cago Railroad Company. This completes a line 48744 miles 
long from Chicago to Kansas City, owned by a single com- 
pany, and the only one so owned, 

Little River Valley & Arkansas. 
ward to Malden, Mo., making the road 27 miles long west 


iixtended 7 miles west- 


Gauge, 3 ft. 
Missouri & Western.—Early 
constructed a branch from Oronogo, Mo,, to West Joplin, 10 
miles. 


Quincy, 


Joplin is the centre of a lead-mining district. 


Missouri & Pacific Extended from Kirksville, 


in the year this company | 


Mo., west % miles to Novinger, making the road 76 miles | 


long from West Quincy. The company has also during the 
year graded and bridged 224 
St, Joseph & Des Moines 
Mo., 283 miles to Union Star, DeKalb County. 
It was opened about Nov. 1. 
Springfield & Western Missouri, 


miles more west of Novinger. 
Completed from St. Joseph, 
northeast 
Gauge, 3 ft. 


Completed from a june 


tion with the St. Louis & San Francisco at Springfield, Mo., | 


westward °20 miles to Ash Grove 
West Hnd This the be 
ginning of the year was in operation from Grand avenue in 


Narrow-Gauge road, which at 


St. Louis westward 8 miles to Normandy, was opened in 


November to Florissant, 10 miles further west. It 


for suburban traffic 


is built 
Gauge, 4 ft 
KANSAS 

Pacific 
road directly during the year, but extensions were built 


Central Branch, Union This company built no 
for 
it by the three following companies and leased and worked 
by it: 

The Republican Valley, which in 1877 ended at Clyde, 140 
miles west of Atchison, was extended westward to Concordia, 
15 miles; 

i(chison, Solomon 


and Was extended by a road built by the 
Valley & Denver 
2914 miles to Beloit, to which latter point, 
Atchison, it 


Company from Con 
cordia westwar« 
184 miles 
the 
Atchison 


from was opened Sept. 2. Also 


Republican Valley d& Pacific Company built a 
branch from Concordia northward 20 miles to Scandia, This 
makes the whole system worked by the Central Branch Com 
pany consist of a line from Atchison westward 184 miles to 
Beloit, a branch from Greenleaf (113 miles west of Atchison) 


r 


northwestward 7 a brauch 


to Seandia, 6414 


miles to Washington, and 
20 


from 


Concordia northward miles miles of 


which were completed in 1878 
Junction City & Fort Kearney.—This branch of the Kan- 

sus Pacific (which works it) was extended from Clay Centre 

north by west 22 miles to a 


Central Branch 


the 


junction with 


Union Pacific line at Clyde, Kan., making branch 55 


miles long, from Junction City 

Kansas City, Burlington & Santa Fe Extended south- 
westward 29 miles from Williamsburg to Burlington, Kan., 
making the road 42 miles, long from the Leavenworth, Law 
rence & Galveston four miles south of Ottowa to the Neosho 


Division of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Burlington 


Memphis, Kansas & Colorado.—Completed from the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Parsons, Kan., eastward 31 
miles to Weir City, and thence southeastward 14 miles tc 
the Missouri & Western at Brownsville, Kan., passing 
several coal mines. Gauge, 5 ft 

Solomon Railroad,—This is a branch of the Kansas Pa 


cific which bas been wholly built during the year, extending 
from a junction at Solomon, 171 miles west of Kansas City, 


woe 
> 


northwest up the Solomon valley 
Kan 
St. Joseph & 


foreclosure sale took 


miles to Minneapolis, 


Lopeka.—Vhe purchasers of this road at 


up the rails and sold them and aban 
doned the road. It was 18 miles long, from Wathena, Kan., 
to Doniphan Junction, and had not been worked for some 
time, 
NEBRASKA, 
Omaha & Republican This road 


Valley. was extended 
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worked by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Gauge, 3 ft. 
Denver, South Park a: Pacific.—At the end of 1877 this 
road extended from West Denver, Col., southwestward 16 
miles to Morrison. In 1878 a new line was built diverging 
from the old one at Bear Creek, 7 miles from West Denver, 
and extending southwestward 51 miles to Slaght’s, in Park 
County, making a line 58 miles long from West Denver to 
Bailey, with a branch of 9 miles to Morrison. 
Golden, Boulder & Caribou 
Boulder Valley was constructed from 
miles to the Marshall coal 
opened near the close of 1877. 


This branch of the Denver 
Boulder, Col., 
It was 


a 
southeast 5%¢ mines. 
ARIZONA, 

Southern Pacific.—In the latter part of the year this com- 
pany began work on an extension of its line from the Colo- 
At the close of 
this extension for 30 miles 


Arizona, eastward. 


the year track had been 


rado River at Yuma, 
laid on 
Yuma to Adonde 


east ol 


IDAHO. 
Utah & Northern.—During the year this road (formerly 
the Utah Northern) was extended from the former ter- 


minus at Franklin, north of the Utah border 
100 miles to Blackfcot. 
season into Montana. The line is 
180 miles long, from Ogden, Utah, where it joins the 
Union Pacific, to Blackfoot. Gauge, 3 ft. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Vorthern.—This branch of the California Pacific, owned 


Idaho (just 
and nearly on the line) 
It i 


now 


northward 
to be extended next 


and controlled by the owners of the Central Pacific, has been 
Williams, Cal., northward 28 miles to Wil- 
lows, making the line 67 miles long from its junction with 
the California Pacific Woodland 


extended from 


at up the east side of the 
Sacramento River 

Another line built extends from 
Jenicia (on the Straits of Carquinez opposite the section of 
the road built last year from Oakland northward) northward 
17 miles to a junction with the Califoryia Pacific at airfield. 


Chis completes a new line from Sacramento to San Francisco 


by the same company 


mly 94 miles long, with only the short ferry of about a mile 
between Martinez and Benicia and the Oakland Ferry; while 
the other line hy the California Pacific, though but 86 miles 
long, has aferry of 26 miles from San Francisco to Vallejo, 
ind the Central Pacific line now in use is 151 miles long. 
San ad North Pacifie.—The or 


o Bay terminus of this road heretofore has been at 


Francisco southern San 


Francis 
34 miles from San Francisco 


Donahue Last year the com 


pany constructed its Sonoma d& Marin Branch, from Peta 
luma, Cal. (eight miles north of Donahue), southward 22 
miles to San Rafael, another San Francisco Bay landing 


much nearer the city. From this place to the northern ter 
minus of the road at Cloverdale is 70 miles. 

San Pablo & Tulare.—This branch of the Central Pacific, 
which in connection with the southern portion of the North 
ern Railway forms a new western end of the Central Pacific, 
it 
was completed during the year by the laying of track from 
Antioch westward 


in whose interest it was built, and by which is worked, 
19 miles south of Suisun Bay and the 
Straits of Carquinez to the junction with the Northern Rail 
road at Martinez, making a new line 79!¢ miles long from 
at to San 


Bay at Oakland, against 68 miles by the old road, which has 


the junction with the old line Tracy Francisco 
steep grades and is hard to work 
Sonoma Valley.—This road was completed from the town 


14 


Tolay Creek, a few miles north 


of Sonoma, Cal., southward miles to a boat landing on 


of [t 
was begun as a one-rail or prismoidal road 
South Pacifie Coast 


San Bay. 
Gauge, 3 ft. 


This road was extended from Alma, 


Francisco 


Cal., southward 2!¢ miles, making it 55!¢ miles long, from 


A number of 
extension southward. 


Francisco Bay 


delayed 


Alameda on San southward 
have 


3 ft. 


tunnels its further 
Gauge, 
OREGON, 


Willamette Valley.—This company (until near the close of 
the year known as the Dayton, Sheridan d& Grande Ronde) 
completed a road trom Dayton, Yamhill County, Oregon (at 
the head of navigation on Yambhill but four or 


Creek and 


| five miles west of the Willamette) south by west 27 miles to 


} Dallas, the county seat of Polk County, 


| lrauge 


from David City, Neb., westward 14 miles to County Line, 
making the whole line 75 miles long westward from its | 
junction at Valley Station with the Union Pacific, as a | 
branch ot which it 1s worked 


Republican \ alley.- 


from a junction with the Burlington & Missouri River in 
Nebraska at Hastings (151 miles west of Plattsmouth) south 
by west 41 miles to Red Cloud 


It 


River in Nebraska. 


is leased and worked by the Burlinyton & Missouri 


COLORADO, 


Atchison, Topeku & Santa Fe.—This company, through the 


This road was opened late in the fall | 


Pueblo & Arkansas Valley Company, which it controls, and | 


which has built its lines in Colorado, constructed a line from | 


La Junta, Col. (66 miles east of Pueblo and 555 miles west 
by south from Atchison) southwest 104.7 miles, of which 8.3 
miles are in New Mexico, south of Trinidad, 

Colorado Central,—The Narrow-Gauge Division 
tended trom Black Hawk, Col., northwest 4!¢ miles to Cen- 
tral City, making this line 24 miles long from Golden west- 
ward, 8 ft. 

The Golden Cut-off, which 
east, was completed early 


was e@X- 


Gauge, 
hortens the line from Golden 


in the year by the laying of 6 


miles of track, making it 7!< miles long. It is of standard 
gauge, 
Denver & Rio Grande.—Tthe San Juan Brunch was ex- 


tended from the 1877 terminus at Garland westward 81 
miles to Alamosa, Col., making this branch 80 miles long 
from the junction at Cucharas, and completing a line 250 





long from Davis Junction to Beloit, 8744 being in. Iowa. 


miles long from Denver. The whole is now 


with a branch 8 
It is proposed to extend the 
line now from Dayton northeastward 35 miles to Portland. 


, 3 ft. 


miles long west to Sheridan 


WASHINGTON, 
Olympia.—This road was completed about midsummer 
from the Pacific Division of the Northern Pacific at 
Wash. T., northwestward 15 miles to Olympia. Gauge, 3 ft. 
The distribution of the the 
several states and territories and groups thereof for each of 
the past seven years is given in the following tables : 
Mileage of New Railroad Constructed in Each State and Territory 


Tenino, 


new construction among 








for Seven Years 
1872. 1873. iN74 1875. 187 1877. 1878 
Alabama 134 2 18 0 0 lg wu 
Alaska.. 0 “ 0 0 ) 0 0 
Arizona 0 0 0 0 0 0 wt 
Arkan ee VAT 18 hy iv 0 154 
Cal fornia, 105 85 140% 1s Bldg 10% 40 
Colorado ~-- 105 121 3 Llig 15449 1044 
Connecticut... 25 2 0 i 7 bh 0 
Dakota 10 ROL ’ 0 0 0 4 
Delawat os =e 215 iv h 0 0 6 
Florida swe 1 bo 0 is 0 0 13 " 
Georgia : i6 122 ) 42 0 67 
Idah 0 0 0 0 0 0 100 
Ihlin O86 274! : 200 8 54 103 
Indiana -- 183 sah Ov 1094 i214 24 bed 
Indian Ter.... 142 0 ( : 0 0 
LOWS. ..0.ee0++. 452 bh) Lhe OO 165% 220% 
Kansas. ...... 445 36 0 7% BOAg 1s i4 
Kentucky...... 143 6554 0 138 2814 25% 
Louisiana... .. 3 0 ) 0 % ” 
Ma. ne os Gee 0 37 Ww 20 0 0 
Maryland...... 104 ‘4 fl 17 15 0 od 
Massachusetts. 87 117% 2794 36 5 iM 6 
M chigan.. 571 106 18 20 46 an 11134 
Minnesota,...... 207 18 36 0 34 201 st hg 
Mississippi..... 22 7 27 0 10 0 3 
Missouri. . .. B14 WEG 31 27 10 4% 36 Llu 
| Montana....... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Nebraska.... .. 212 41 0 22 52 6y io 
18 18 in 64 0 0 0 


leased and | Nevada. 
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1872. 1873 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
N. Hampshire.. 43 60 45 1hkg 94 18 35 
New Jersey 103 106 39 724 8t 81'4 8 
New Mexico... 0 Oo 0 0 0 0 84 
New York. 435 24244 1254 26 151% 120 
North Carolina 60 15 68 13 48 27 16 
Ohio. 5616 172 172% 26 275 269 162% 
Oregon 82 ( rT) 0 0 0 35 
Pennsylvania... 251 203 Wiig 136% ke 119% 197 
Rhode Island. . 0 22 14 0 9 55 “ 
South ¢ arolina SS 8S 0 15 17 18k 164% 
Tennessee. ~ 114 0 0 76 21% 10 
Texas . 1 BB ris BL6 38744 18K 150 
Utah.. . we a) 50 27 9 20 0 
Vermont. — 53 , 32 0 71 0 
Virginia 19)! 86 70% 0 Ww 16% 16% 
Washington T. 4) 5) 6 0 0 52% 1 
West Virginia. 76 361 0 0 0 20'6 22' 
Wisconsin 1 3204 102 28 12344 62 9144 
Wyoming T 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 
Total .. 7,540 3,883 2,025 1,561 2,450 2,301 2,856 
RECAPITULATION BY SECTIONS, 
1872. 1873. 1874 1875 1876 1877. 1878. 
New Engl’d [a] 108 282 i20 114 50 119 11 
Middle St’es {b}1,010 541 387 137 259 352 
South Atlant c 
States [c]..... 244 261 144 32 114 y2 116 
Gulf States [d] 550 301 138 24 898 205 206 
S’th Interior [e] 535 164 ip Bi) 107 a 64 
N. Interior [f]...1,210 452 10) 166 303 Bio 358 
Northwest [g]..3,086 1,130 509 th? 550 678 1,242 
Far West In 
terlor [h] 180 224 122 202 154 148 333 
Pacific St’ets[{i} 317 135 147 180 345 288 152 
Total 7,340 3,883 2,025 1,561 2460 2,301 2,856 
a New England includes Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 


b The Middle States include New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland and the District of Columbia. ‘ 
ec The South Atlantic States include Virginia, North Carolina, 


South Carolina and Georgia. 


d The Gulf States include Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas 
e In the South Interior are included Indian Territory, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and West Virginia. 
f The North Interior includes Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. 
gy The Northwest includes Llinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, 
eee Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota 
The Far West Interior covers the district between Texas and 
tne Northwest and the Pacific States 
i The Pacific States are California, Oregon and Washington 
Territory. 
) ° 
General Qailroad “MVlews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 


Meetings will be held as follows: 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, annual meeting, at 
the office in Pittsburgh, May 21, at noon. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual meeting, at the 
office in Cleveland, O., May 7, at 10 a, m. 
Vichigan Central, annual meeting, at the office in Detroit, 
Mich., May 8, at 10 a, m. 
Railroad Conventions, 
Master Mechanics’ Association, annnal convention, at the 


Grand Hotel in Cincinnati, May 13. 
The Conductors’ Life Insurance Association 
will hold its eighth annual convention in Philadelphia, May 


» 


Passengei 


The Master Car-Builders’ 
convention at the Grand I 
ning on Tuesday, June 10, 

The American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its 
eleventh annual convention in Cleveland, O., beginning 
June 17 


Association will hold its annual 
‘acific Hotel, in Chicago, begin- 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows: 


Boston & Maine, % per cent., semi-annual, payable 
May 15. 

Boston & Providence, 8 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
May 10 

Burlington d& Missouri River in Nebraska, 2 per cent., 
payable May 1 


Mail Service Extensions. 


Mail service has been ordered 


over railroad lines as fol- 
lows: 
Gulf, Western Texas d& Pacific, service ordered from In- 
dianola, Tex., to Cuero, 66.80 miles. 


Nt Joseph & Des Moines, service ordered from St. Joseph, 


Mo., to Union Star, 26.62 miles 

North Wisconsin, service extended from Clayton, Wis., to 
Cumberland, 15.07 miles 

Spartanburg & Asheville, service extended from Saluda, 
S. C., to Coleman, 2.11 miles 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, service ordered from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Youngstown, O., 68.03 miles 

Foreclosure Sales. 

The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe road was sold in Gal- 

veston, Tex., April 15, under a trust deed tor $250,000, given 


to secure loan made 


a a few months ago. The road was 
bought for $200,000, by George Sealy, Trustee under the 
deed, acting for a syndicate of Galveston merchants, who 
made the loan. Notice was given at the sale that a contract 
with J. M Brooks for the extension of the road 
was on record, and it was intimated that the 
yurchasers would be required to carry it out. The road 


is completed from Galveston westward to Richmond, 60 
miles. Nearly all the stock is held by Galveston County. 

The Kansas Central road was sold in Leavenworth, Kan., 
April 15, under a judgment for $130,000 and two years’ in 
terest at 12 per cent., sued out by Mathew Keenan and D. 


J. Brewer, trustees under mortgage. There was some 
competition at the sale, and the road was finally sold to C, 
K. Garrison, of New York, and Col. Len. T. Smith, of Leav- | 
enworth, for $252,000. The road is of 3 ft. gauge and 84 


miles long from Leavenworth west to Onaga, 

The Montgonu ry & Eufaula road will be sold under a de 
cree of foreclosure in Montgomery, Ala., May 1. The road | 
is 81 miles long, from Montgomery to Eufaula, It is sup-| 
posed that the Louisville & Nashville Company holds a ma- 
jority interest in the bonds, and will control the reorganiza- | 
tion. The bonded debt, by the latest report, was $1, 810,000. 

The Delaware Shore road is to be sold by the Receiver 
under a decree of the New Jersey Court of ¢ shancery, 
month. It 20 miles long, from Woodbury, 
Pennsgrove. 


is to 


Master-Mechanics’ Convention. 

Mr. J. H. Setchel, the Secretary, issues a circular an- 
nouncing that the twelfth annual meeting of the American 
Railway Master-Mechanics’ Association will be held on the 
13th, 14th and 15th of May, 1879, at the Grand Hotel, in 
the city of Cincinnati. This magnificent hotel has been se- 
lected as head-quarters, where the members and their fam- 
ilies will be entertained at #2.50 per day. Those intending 
to be present will confer a favor upon the committee by 
sending their names to the Chairman as early as possible, | 
that rooms may be reserved for them. 
sists of J. H. Setchel, James Eckford, 8. Pilson. Those 
wishing rooms will address J. H. Setchel, Cincinnati, O. 


next | 


The committee con- | 
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Southern Time Convention. 


The Southern Time Convention met at the Continental 
Hotel, Philadelphia, April 16, with 33 delegates present, 
repres-nting 24 roads. Mr. Ht. F. Kenney, , Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore, was President : F. Allen, of 
the Offic cial Guide, Secretary. 

On motion, a committee of 13 on time-card was 
by the President as follows: James A. Raynor. 
Talcott, Peyton Randolph, Henry Fink, Frank Thicaioie: w. 
M. Clements, Wm. McRae, A.’ Pope, E. L. Tyler, L. P. 
Grant, J. F. O’Brien, A. L. Rives py T. D. Myers. 
Convention then took a recess, 

After recess the Committee presented the following reso- 
lutions as their report: 

** Resolved, That the present schedule for trains now run- 
ning, both north and south-bound trains, be continued with 


gpocinted 


met bers of the different routes, 

‘ Resolved, That all through trains be continued to be run 
as per present schedule, with such slight modifications as | 
may be deemed necessary. 

In answer to questions it was stated that the resolutions | 
referred especially to the trains between New York and New 
Orleans. The resolutions were then adopted and the Com- 
mittee discharged. 

It was resolved to hold the fall meeting at Barnum’s Hotel 
Baltimore, Wednesday, Oct. 15, After passing the usua 
votes of thanks, etc., the convention adjourned. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Columbus d& Hocking Valley yy. — 
Columbus, 0., last week, the following 
chosen: B.S. Brown, W. B. Brooks, Wm. Dennison, Wm. 
G. Deshler, Isaac Eberly, John L. Gill, M. M. Greene, P. W. 
Huntington, H. W. Jaeger, Henry C, Noble, Columbus, 0, ; 
te D. Martin, Lancaster, 0.; 8. W. Pickering, Athens, 


directors were 


H. Rippey, Logan, O. The only new director is Goy, 
Schaiaen who succeeds C, P. L. Butler. The board re- 
elected M. M. Greene President; J. J. Janney, Secretar y and 


Treasurer; Orland Smith, General Super intendent. 
Toledo,—At the annual meeting in Columbus, 
the following directors were reélected ; } 
Wim. G. Deshler, David 8. Gray, E. L. Hinman, 
P. W. Huntington, John Greenleaf, Isaac Eberly, Columbus, 
O.; J. D. Van Deman, Delaware, O. H. Kling, Marion, 
O.; McD. M. Carey, Crawford, O.; rs L. Backus, H. 8. 
Walbridge, Samuel M, Young, Toledo, O. The board re- 
elected M. M. Greene, President ; James A. Wilcox, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; Orland Smith, General Superintendent. 
Kane, Kinzua dad Alton.—The officers of this new 


pany are: Marcus Hulings, President; W. J. Hulings, 
retary and Treasurer. Office at Kinzua, Pa. 


Columbus & 
)., last week, 
M. Greene, 


com 
Bec 


Lake Huron d& Southwestern.—At the annual meeting in | 
Tawas City, Mich., April 
chosen: C, D, Hale, C. H. Prescott, B. E, Warren, 
Tousey, H. P. Merritt, C. M. Averhill, Jonn F. McKay. 


Nevada County.—At the annual meeting in Grass Valley 
Cal., recently, the awe hae as were chosen : Edwaid | 
Coleman, Jobn C. Coleman, M. Hunt, George W. Me 
Lean, Niles Searles, T. W. a2 ney, The board reélected 
John'C. Coleman President ;'T. W. Sigourney, Vice-Pre 
sident ; George Fletcher, Secretary and Auditor; John F. 
Kidder, Chief Engineer and General Superintendent. 


New York & 
N. 


Albany.—At the annual meeting in Albany, 
Y., April 21, 


the following directors were chosen: Henry 
R. Pierson, Jose »ph H, Ramsey, Charles H. Ramsey, Henry 
Smith, Stephen W. Whitney, B. V. Z. Wemple, Albany, 
N. Y.; Minard Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y. Jacob Vroman, 
Schoharie, N. ¥.; Homer Ramsdell, Newburg, N 
Thomas Dickson, Abiel A. Low, Alfred Van Santvoord, 
York. The board elected Joseph H. 
Henry R. Pierson, Vice-President and 
Phelps, Secretary. 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne d& Chicago.—Myr. C. H. Walton 
has been appointed Master of Transportation, Western Divi 
sion, in place of H, D, Ellenwood, resigned. 


St. Louis, lron Mountain d& Southern.—At the adjourned 
annual meeting in St. Louis, April 17, the following direct- 
ors were chosen: Thomas Allen, Ethan A. Hitchcock, Ku 
fus J. Lackland, St. Louis; Henry Wheeler, Philadelphia; N. 
M. Beckwith, Joseph 8, Lowrey, H, G. Marquand, ( —— 
A. Marshall, Robert B. Minturn, George S. Morrison, H. 
Pellew, 8. G. Ward, Lucius Tuckerman, New York. The — 
directors are Messrs. Hitcheock Wheeler, Beckwith, Marshall 
Minturn, Pellew, Ward and Tuckerman, succeeding Wm. H. 
Swift (deceased), John Bigelow, G. ©. Ward, Thomas Essex, 
S. H. Laflin, S. D. Barlow, G. B. Allen and Wm. KR. Allen. 
It is chosen in accordance with the recent compromise, giv 
ing a representation to the bondholders. 


New 
Ramsey, President; 
Treasurer; W. L, M. 


Valley, of Ohio.—At the annual meeting in Cleveland, 0., 


April 16, the following directors were chosen: W. J, Board- 
man, L. V. Bockins, L. M. Coe, H. M. Flagler, 8, T. Everett, 
D. L. King, H. B. Payne A. B. Stone, J. H. Wade. The 
Board elected J. H. Wade President; W. B. Porter, Secre- 
tary; S. T. Everett, Treasurer 





Wabash, —At a meeting of the board in New York, April 
21, Messrs. A. M. Billings, W. M. Bliss, C. K. Garrison and 
H. A. V. Post resigned their positions as directors, The 
board elected in their a James F. Joy, of Detroit; J. 
Lowber Welsh, of Philadelphia: Jay Gould and Russell 
Sage, of New York. 

PERSONAL. 
—Mr. Robert H. Sayre, Superintendent and Engineer of 


| the Lehigh Valley Railroad, was married in Bethlehem, P% 
April 15, to Mrs. H. A. Rathbun. 
—Mr. Charles Latimer, Chief Engineer of the Atlantic & 
| Great Western, is said to have ‘struck oil.” A well in which 
he was interested in the Mecca oil region, in Trumbull 
| County, O., reaches oil last week and is now flowing tive 
barrels a day. 


—Mr. Charles J. Quetil, at one time Resident Engineer of 
the Texas & Pacific, has been appointed Chief Engineer of 
the Department of Public Works of the Republic of Hayti. 
He sailed last week for Port-au-Prince, where his head-quar 
| ters will be. 

—Benjamin F. Patrick, late General Passenger Agent of 
| the Eastern Railroad, has been again arrested on charges of 
| embezzling the company’s funds. He was once before ar- 

rested, but the charge was not prosecuted, and it was sup- 
posed that the matter had been settled. 

—Mr. Wm. Pitt Shearman, for several years Treasurer of 
the Erie Railway Compaiy, is now Commissioner of Ac- 
counts of the city of New York, and has his office at No. 27 
Chambers street, in that city. 

—Gen. John A. Dix, who died in New York April 21, in 
his 81st year, was best known by his service as Governor, 
Senator, Minister to France, Secretary of the Treasury and 


The | 


such slight modifications as may be agreed upon between the | 


-At the annual meeting in| 


15, the following directors were | 
W.H.| 


in many other positions of trustand honor. It may not be 
generally remembered, however, that he was the first Presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific, serving from the organization until 
1869. He was also President of the Erie for a few months 
after the overthrow of Jay Gould, 

—Mr. A. Foster Elliott, one of the Trustees and Receivers 
of the Mobile & Obio Railroad, and a prominent merchant 
of New Orleans, died very suddenly in that city April 10. 

—Gen. A. P. Rockwell’s resignation as President of the 
Eastern Railroad Company has been accepted, and will take 
effect June 1. He resigns to accept the position of Treasurer 
of the Great Falls Manufacturing Company. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods have been reported as follows: 





Year ending Dec. 31: 
187k, 1877 Inc.or Dec, Pre. 
| Flint & Pere Mar- 
™ eee $1,081,148 $997,966 1, $83,182 8.3 
Net ear pings boa aae 433,370 416, 680 I, 16,690 4.0 
Nevada County DE: cbse dens inne 
Net earnings A: enadnnens 
Month of February: ikl 1878. 
Grand Trunk 24 £152,005 D. £14,571 0.6 
Net earnings 4.731 D. 11,152 32.1 
| Monti of March: 
| Central, of lowa, $54.506 $55,587 D. $1,081 1.0 
| Netearnings ..... 16,609 9,032 1. T5774 
| St. Louis & South 
eastern, St. Louis 
Div. as 51,018 52,706 D. 1,608 3.2 
| St. Louis & 8. E., Ky. 
ee errr 30,461 27,7380 1. 2,722 869.8 
| St. Louis & 8. E., 
Tenn. Div 13,445 12,764 I. 679 5.5 
Second week in April: 
Chicago & Alton.. RRO $88,792 1. $554 0.6 
| Chieago, Mil. & St 
Paul, 156,000 189.234 D. S824 17.6 
Kansas P ave ifle ‘hen 70,841 7, 887 D 5,046 6.6 
St. Louis, Iron Mt, 
& Southern 86,300 80,762 1, 5.5°8 60 
Wabash. ; , 79.087 194,186 D 24,490 Wh 
Week ending April 11: 
Great Western.... SR1, 102 $80,619 1. $485 0.6 
Week ending April 12: 
Grand Trunk $152,261 $169,261 DPD, $17,000 10.0 


Cotton, 

For tae week ending April 18, and for the crop year from 
Sept. 1 to that date, receipts at shipping markets are re- 
ported as follows, in bales, by the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 





1879. ' 

40,187 SY,0L6 18,010 80,920 22,190 
A258 541 4,045,751 3,796,420 3,885,406 3,206; h46 
The exports for the crep year have been 8,069,871 bales, 
| against 2,882,136 last vear. 


1878 1877. 1876. 1875. 
| Week, 


| Crop year.. 


Provision Exports, 
The Bureau of Statistics reports 79,117 tons of provisions 
| (hog products, fresh and packed beef and tallow, and dairy 
| products) exported during the month of March last, of which 


| oe 


| 75%, per cent. were shipped from New York, 11% from Bos- 
| ton, 614 from Philadelphia, 5, from Baltimore, and 1 per 
i cent, from other ports—partly to Canada, Fresh beef forms 


| but a very small part of the total—about 8'¢ ad cent. of the 

| weight, and about four-fifths of it went from New York, and 
nearly all the rest from Philadelphia, but it was still much 
more than the salt beef. The great bulk of the exports, as 
always, were hog products, nearly two-thirds of the whole. 
Butter and cheese made up nearly one-tenth of the whole in 
weight and one-eighth in value. The total exports were 
equivalent in weight to 2,687,200 bushels of wheat, 


Petroleum, 
Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter gives the production of the 
Pennsylvania oil regions as follows, in barrels of 42 gallons: 





Inv 1878 Increase, P. ¢. 
Production, 1,476, 065 1,208,850 267," 20 222.1 
Shipments... N75 87 741,512 a SLs 
Stock on hand March 31.6,204, wap 4.542, 852 44.0 
No. of producing wells 10,602 8 RAN 20.8 


Pittsburgh re-shipments of refined for the month were 
31,316 barrels, equivalent to 46,974 barrels of crude oil, Of 
these shipments 22,619 barrels went east by Pennsylvania 

tailroad; 5,073 barrels cast by Baltimore & Ohio, and 2,274 
barrels westward. 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending April 12 are reported 
as follows: 






1870 1878 Increase. P. ¢. 

Anthracite 166.046 S08, 465 07, 700 O65 

Semi-bituminous. . 67 24 4,°2; 3,602 58 

Bituminous, Pennsylvania 60,027 34,741 25,286 729 
Coke, Pennsylvania 11,3" re 

The Pottsville (Pa.) Miners’ Jow nal of Apr il IS says of 


the present copdition of the anthracite trade; * The fact is 
patent to every one at all acquainted with the trade that 
with coal at #2 a ton in Philade |phia and &2.25 in New York, 
the individual operators cannot afford to se ‘nd much to mar- 
ket. In the first place, the coal, even at the very moderate 
rate of freight and tolls to Philadelphia, would yield only 
1.30 at the breaker, the same coal sent to New York but 
#1.03%,. When royalty and other expenses are deducted 
from the ¥1.30, a margin for profit does not exist except at 
very advantageously located collieries. This being the case, 
there is no trouble in reaching a conclusion that the latter 
figure of $1.03% for coal shipped to New York would soon 
break up any daring operator who would undertake it. The 
individual operators are, therefore, shut out from New York 
at present prices, and have very little encouragement to 
mine coal for the Philadelphia market. The ruling prices 
are, to a great extent, fixed by the action of the New York 
companies. They may be able to sell coal at present rates 
for a while, having » some advantage over individuals in the 
matter of tolls. * 

“The Reading Company is much more advantageously 
situated in this contention than any of its competitors, As 
we showed in a previous issue, from 60 to 65 per cent, of 
Schuylkill coal is sold in local markets, with the advantage of 
better prices, as explained above, Out of the remaining 25 
to 40 per cent. a good aged Lykens Valley. Lorberry 
and special coals, which bring good prices, In the worst 
market of the country, New York, but 10 per cent. of the 
product is sold, against 60 to 80 per cent. of the product of 
those companies who are engaged in depressing prices in 
New York, for no other purpose that is apparent than to 
compel the Reading © -ompany to join in a combination on 


% 


is 


thei r own terms. 

‘With such an whventine it would seem to be the merest 
folly to attempt to force the Reading Company into any 
position it does not choose to occupy. Mr. Gowen, for his 


company, is not unwilling to join a combination that will 
give increased profits, without injuring the future of th 
trade, but he will not again give his assent to a season of 
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arbitrary restrictions and stoppages, such as we had last 
year. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
three months ending March 81 was: 








1879. 1878. Increase. P. c. 

Anthracite, ......0ccnse.00d>+s Mee 122,453 96,910 79.1 
Semi-bituminous..... 405,983 332,727 72.856 219 
Bituminous..... saat 405,536 381,124 22,412 59 
GORD. cise tccdesnts pence .-. 834,121 241,081 93,040 38.6 
Total...... ‘ » eevee 862,603 1,077,585 285,218 26.5 


The large increases in anthracite and coke are notable. 
The gain in semi-bituminous is in Clearfield coal. 


Grain Movement, 
teceipts and shipments of grain of all kinds at the eight 
leading Nort! western markets, and receipts at the seven 
Atlantic ports, for the week ending April 12 have been, in 
bushels, for the past six years: 


———-Northwestern, —- Atlantic. 
Year Receipts. Shipments, receiy ts, 
1874 ies eee 2,323,765 1,747,174 2,448,903 
BPMs 7 00 vdovsnbes cveees .. 1,550,606 979,559 1,807,444 
BPG. + oocngndesssvctusan . 1,910,460 1,025,597 1,359,007 
BEE: cccenseavosnneda beat 1,958,962 1,778,463 2,440,109 | 


pee xaweeene vee 5,007,045 S174, 725 
1879 ons npble e sosranioe 2,566,200 3,076,437 4.620.678 
The receipts at the Northwestern markets are the smallest 
of the year, the shipments at those markets much the largest, | 
and the largest ever made from those mirkets in any one 
week by rail alone. Last year at this time their shipments 
were larger, but they were chiefly by lake. The receipts at | 
Atlantic ports have been exceeded but twice while naviga- 
tion was closed—both times this year. Of these receipts this 
year 40.3 per cent. were at New York, 24 at Baltimore, 18.7 | 
at Philadelphia, 86 at New Orleans, 8 at Boston, 0.3 at | 
Portland, and 0,1 per cent. at Montreal. New York, which | 
for two or three weeks previous had been falling below its | 
usual proportion, comes up again this week, and has larger 
receipts taan in any week before this year, except two. | 
The average receipts at Atlantic ports for the ten weeks | 
since January have been 4,415,000, against 6,821,000 last | 
year, while previous to 1878 there never had been in any | 
week as much as 4,000,000 received while navigation was | 
closed, and but rarely as much as 2,000,000, | 
Special Passenger Rates, | 
Ever since it was first published in the Free Press that the 
soldiers stationed at the fort were to be transferred to San 
Antonio, Tex., a number of ticket agents have been hard at 
work in New York and elsewhere trying to secure the con- | 
troct of passing them over their roads. Every influence 
that the ingenuity of a ticket agent could suggest was | 
brought in play. A few days since the bids made were 
opened, and it was found that the lowest was that of the 
Michigan Central, which will take the soldiers from this | 
point to San Antonio for $23 each, officers’ wives and the | 
servants going free, This is certainly a low bid, if there ever | 
was one. The distance from Detroit to San Antonio, is 2,000 | 
miles, making the rate per mile a little less than one cent. | 
The regular rate of the Michigan Central per mile is three | 
conts, But the actual profit—it, indeed there is room for | 
that—is made smaller from the fact that the road running | 
from Houston to San Antonio gets from the through fare of 
#23 an arbitrary sum of &9, or at the rate of about five cents 
per mile. The business was secured through honorable com- | 
petition, and, looking at it in that light, the Michigan Cen- | 
tral officials, who have worked hard, are to be congratulated. 
But it is conceded that the making of such rates, even in| 








special cases, has a bad effect, and leads to retaliation trom | 
unsuccessful bidders, and often to serious cutting, and then | 
war. It unsettles rates, and does no road any good, beyond | 
what “honor” may come from securing an unprofitable 
business; and it is besides in the nature of an injustice to the 
daily traveler or the immigrant, neither of whom are able 
to secure such large reductions,—Detroit Free Press, April 


18. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association Rates. 

The following circular from General Commissioner Virgil 
Powers is dated April 14: 

“Rates of Cireular Letter, No, 14 (new series), to and 
from Augusta, Macon, Atlanta, Opelika and points east 
thereof, were fully restored on yesterday, 13th inst, 

“Rates toand from Selma, Montgomery, Rome, Dalton, 
Chattanooga and beyond, are hereby directed restored to 
figures of Circular No, 14, on morning of 21st inst. 

* The Pooling of merchandise business will be renewed 
from I4th and 21st inst., respectively, and assessment and 
deposits of ‘ General Commissioner’s deposit’ (20 per cent.), 
should be made beginning with bifiness leaving shipping 
points on those dates, 

‘Copies of way bills, abstracts, etc, (as per usual forms), 
should be promptly forwarded to this office daily, Your at- 
tention is called to necessity of promptness in making de- 
posits and forwarding of way-bills, abstracts, etc., to enable 
this dflice to render monthly accounts regularly. . 

“ By action of the Convention, held at Atlanta on the 10th 
and Lith inst., all restrictions heretofore imposed on lines 
charged with violations of agreement, etc., were removed,” 








Pacific Through Freights, 


3,937,425 | road and has agreed to build up a rival in the Denver, South 


| pany must be regarded as having accepted such exteusion 
| subject to the provisions of the act of March 3, which gave 
a right of way to any railroad company through any cafion, 
| pass or defile in the public domain, and the right to use such 
| cafion, pass or defile in common with the road first located. 
Although the prior right of the Denver Company is recog- 
nized, the Court hoids that as to those portions of the Grand 
Cafion which are too narrow to admit of the coustruction 
and operation of more than one road bed and track, the 
right of the Cafion City Company to use such road bed and | 
track in common with the Denver Company should be se- 
| cured by proper orders and upon such terms as may be 
equitable, having regard to the cost of construction and the 
continuance of the track in good order. Both cases are re- 
versed, 

The company building the line west of Cafion City in the 
interest of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is known as the 
Cafion City & San Juan Company, and the suit was in its 
name, 

There still continues to be a heated controversy carried on | 
in the Colorado papers over the present troubles between the | 
two companies, On the Rio Grande side it is claimed that | 
the terms of the lease have not been respected and that the 
Santa Fe Company has diverted business from the leased 


Park & Pacific. The Santa Fe people claim that they have 
carried out their part of the contract, and that all the 
trouble has been made by the other party. They also com 
plain that necessary books and papers have been withheld, 
80 that they were even unable to find particulars of existing 
contracts which they were expected to carry out. 

In the Massachusetts Supreme Court, in Boston, April 238, | 
a suit in equity was begun to set aside the lease of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande to the Santa Fe Company, The plaintiffs | 
in the suit are tne Denver & Rio Grande Company and its | 
President, William J. Palmer, and the defendents the Atchi- 
sOn, repens & Sante Fe Company, Sebastian B. Schlesinger, | 
Alden Speare and T. Jefferson Coo!idge, of Botton. It is 
alleged in the bill that the Denver & Rio Grande executed a 
lease of its road on Oct. 29 last, to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, but this was not delivered, and has never taken 
effect as a valid lease, but was place 1 in the hends of Schles- 
inger as an escrow, under a written agreement bearing the 
same date. It it further stated that on the same day an 
agreement was made between President Palmer and Alden 
Speare, which was likewise placed in escrow, to be held and 
delivered by Schlesinger upon the same terms and condi 
tions as the lease. 

The plaintiffs charge that the defendants have violated the | 
terms of the lease and the agreements. They accordingly | 
ask that Schlesinger may be restrained from delivering the | 
lease and other agreements until the further order of the | 


|court, and may be enjoined against the delivery of them, 


and that they may be declared void and be rescinded and can- 
celed; that an account may be ordered to be taken of the 
woney justly due the plaintiffs from the defe dants for the 
use and occupation of their railroad, and for supplies and 
other personal property received and used by the defend- 
ants; that the stock received from Palmer, of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railway, may be ordered to be restored to the 
plaintiffs, and in the meantime the defendants may be re- 
strained from disposing of, assigning, or using the same. 
An order of notice was issued by the court, returnable on 
Monday of next week, to show cause why a temporary in- 
junction should not be granted. 

| 


Boston, Barre & Gardner,—It is proposed to relieve | 
this company from its pressing financial troubles by an issue 


| of $150,000 new mortgage bonds. <A bill to authorize the 


mortgage has been introduced in the Massachusetts Legisla 
ture. 

Central Branch, Union Pacific.—A_ contract has | 
been let to J. H. Beeson for the grading, masonry and bridg- | 
ing of three extensions of this road, one from Cawker City, 
Kan., west by south to Bull City in Osborne County; one 
from Cawker City, west by north to Kirwin in Vhillips 
County ; the third an extension of the Scandia Branch from 
Scandia, Kan., north by west to Wnite Rock. The:e three 
extensions will make in all about 100 miles of road. 


Central, of lowa.—Receiver Morrill presents the fol- | 
lowing statement for the month of March : 





1870 L878. | 
Freight. . ” .» $38,354, 15 $36,344.31 
Passengers... 13,513.60 14,873.93 
Other... ? 658.74 4.5608.45 
Total ; $54,506.49 $55,586.60 $45,020.08 
Expenses ot 28,178.08 36,206, 62 35,658,28 
Renewals... 9,718.38 10,347.58 1,579.36 
Total... $37,897.36 $46,554.20 $37,232.46 
Net earnings $16,609.18 $9,032.49 $7,787.44 
Improvements, etc 190.75 684,50 1,448.57 


Balance . $16,118.40 $8,447.09 $6,338.78 

There were hauled during the month 887 car-loads of coal, 

255 of grain, 244 of stock, 102 of lumber, and_ 140 miscel 

laneous, 1,678 car-loads in all, against 1,588 in March, 1878, 
and 1,342 in March, 1877. 


Central Vermont.—A bridge 400 feet long on this com- 


peer Stanstead, Shefford & Chambly line, near West 


Shipments of through freight eastward over the Central | Farnham, P. Q., was destroyed by fire on the night of April 


Pacific in March were: San Francisco, 1,881 tons; interior 
points, 457 tons; total, 2,388 tons, Leading items were 303 
tons coffee, 282 tons wine, 239 tons wool and 192 tons tea, 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Tracklaying has 
been resumed from Otero, N. M., southward, and will be 
pushed vigorously in the hope of having cars run to Las 
Vegas, 110 miles from Otero, by July 4. 

In answer to a deputation from Santa Fe, General Man 
ager Strong says that it will not be possible to run the road 
to that town, as it would require a complete change of route 
and the building of some exponsive work, The company is 
willing, however, to run a branch to Santa Fe, if its people 
will give a reasonable amount of aid, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Denver & 
Rio Grande,—In the appeals from the Circuit Court for 
Colorado the United States Supreme Court has given 
its decision, The Court denied the motions of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company to 
set aside the submission of the causes, and to is 
miss the appeals recognizing the right of the directors of 
the Denver Company to control the litigation, It holds that 
the Act of June &, 1872, gave a present beneficial easement 
in the way granted through the cation capable of enjoyment 
after an actual appropriation of the cafion in good faith for 
railroad purposes—that such appropriation was made by the 
Denver Company on April 19, 1878, and that the court be- 
low erred in not recognizing the prior right of that company 
in the way through the canon, and erred in enjoining that 
company at the instance of the Cafion City Company from 

sroceeding in the construction of its road through that defile. 
‘he Court also holds that in view of the extension of 
time given by the act of 1877 the Denver Com- 


22, causing an interruption of traffic for several days. 


Chicago & Pacific.—In Chicago, April 19. several inter- 
vening petitions were filed against the decree of sale in the 
United States Circuit Court. The Court refused to grant a 
supersedeas, but entered an order granting a limited appeal, 
the appeal to act only as a stay to the distribution of the | 
proceeds of the sale, 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—A dispatch from 
Rock Island, Ill., April 20, says: “ At midnight last night a 
construction train of 80 cars and 80 men, of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, arrived in this 
city and commenced to lay down a track on the road bed of 
the old Rockford & St. Louis road, which ran through this 
| city and Moline. The intention of the Chicago, Burlington 
| & Quincy Company is to run into the city on their own 
| track, and the laying of the track to-day is to, avoid legal in- 
| terference with their work.” 
| Cincinnati Southern,.—The Common Carrier Company, 

which is now operating the completed road, offers to make 
anew lease, turning over to the Trustees all of the net earn- 
ings beyond 7 per cent.interest on its own capital invested in 








; | equipment, etc. The plan for the organization of a new com- 


| pany to lease the road is being pressed in Cincinnati. It is 
| proposed to organize it with a capital of $1,500,000, and 
| provide equipment enough for any business the road is likely 
| to have. 


Colorado Railroad Taxation.—The State Board of 
Equalization of Colorado has fixed the assessments on rail- 
road property as follows: 

Main track of the Union Pacific, Colorado Central, Kan- 
sas Pacific and Pueblo & Arkansas Valley roads, $6,000 per 

| mile; side track, 4,000. 

Denver Pacific and Boulder Valley, main track, $5,000 per | 

mile ; side track, $4,000. | 
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Denver & Rio Grande, Co'orado Central (narrow gauge) 
and Denver, South Park & Pacific, main truck, $4,500 per 
mile: side track, $8,000, 

Arkansas Valley, $1,140 per mile. 

Golden & South Platte, total, $500. 

Thirty per cent. has been added to the assessment of 
Union Pacific for a failure to make any returns. 

Golden, Boulder & Caribou, St. Vrain and Longmont & 
Erie roads, at figures returned by the companies. 

Equipment is assessed at the rate of $4,800 for each stand- 
ard-gauge and $4,000 for each narrow-gauge engine; $2,500 
for standard and $2,000 for narrow-gauge passenger cars; 
$1,200 and $1,000 for combination; #400 and $300 for box 
cars; $250 and $207 for stock, and $350 and $300 for coal 
cars. 

Tools, materials, fuel, etc., at the figures returned by the 
companies, except Union Pacific and Pueblo & Arkansas 
Valley roads, which have made no returns under this head, 
and which will be assessed at the same rate per mile for this 
purpose as the Kansas Pacific, with 30 per cent. penalty 
added. 

Telegraph lines to be assessed as follows: One wire, #40 
per mile; two wires, $45; three wires, #50; four wires, £60. 


Detroit River Crossing.—The plan for the tunnel under 


| the Detroit River at Amherstburg and that for a bridge at 


Detroit have both been laid before the Canadian Minister of 
Public Works. The representatives of the two plans, it is 
said, do not oppose each other’s schemes, Ottawa dispatches 
state that the tunnel plan has been considered favorably, but 
that it will probably not be submitted to Parliament at this 
session. 

The lake vessel interest has already begun to manifest 
strong opposition to a bridge at Detroit. ‘his interest has 
always objected to any plan tor a bridge there as an unwar- 


| ranted obstruction to navigation, and will certainly continue 


to oppose it now. 

Ground was broken at Anderdon, Ont., April 23, for the 
Canada Southern tunnel under the river to Stony Island. 
A number of invited guests were present, and there was 


| some ceremony used, It was announced that the Canadian 


Government had given the necessary permission, on con- 
dition that no interruption to navigation should be made. 
This makes it necessary to work by boring, as no coffer-dams 
can be used. 


Kastern.—A bitter attack has been made upon the man- 
agement of this road by one or two of the Boston papers, 
which charge incompetent management and undue econcmy 
in some points. It is also charged that freight is taken 
under agreements as to through business at rates which en- 
tail a considerable loss on the road, while local business is 
neglected and local shippers badly treated. 


European & North American.—In Bangor, Me., 
April 14, there were sold by the steriff imterests in real 
estate upon sundry judgments against this company. ‘lhe 
sales covered the title to all the valuable depot grounds of 
the road in Bangor, and may lead tosome litigation. The 
property was bought for account of John Greenough, of 
London, England, who claims to hold a lien on the rcai trom 
Milford to Kangor. 


Green Bay & Minnesota.—The foreclosure decree 
against this road fixes the amount of bonds outstanding at 
$4,050,260 first and $850,260 second-mortgage bonds, the 
latter issued to fund interest. The total amount due trustee 
under first mortgage is %4,811,976; second mortgage, $1,- 
124,378. The chiet holdersof bonds are Moses Taylor, $1,- 
052,080; John L. Blair, $404,020; Lackawanna lron & Coal 
Co., #227,800; Wm, KE. Dodge, $200,740. The ‘Trustee (the 
Farmers’ Loan & ‘Trust Company) is allowed $2,500 for ser 
vices and $20,000 for counsel fees. 


James River & Kanawha Canal.—At a meeting in 
Richmond, Va., April 17, the bondholders agreed to accept 


| the offer made by the Richmond & Ailegheny Railroad Com- 


pany, which has bought the canal from the stockholders. 
Che offer is to pay 70 cents on the dollar for thie first’ mort- 
gage bonds and accrued interest of the canal company and of 
the Buchanan & Clifton Forge Railroad Company, and 80 
cents for the second mortgage bonds of the canal company. 
‘ayment is to be made in three-year notes of the Richmord 
& Allegheny Company, bearing 6 per cent, interest, secured 





| by pledge of the dock receipts and water rents of the canal, 


which is to be kept open until the railroad is built. 


Kane, Kinzua & Alton.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad trom the Philadelphia & Erie 
at Kane, Pa., by way of Kinzua to the Bradford Branch of 
the Erie near Alton, a distance of about 22 miles. A pre- 


| liminary survey has already been made. ‘The road is in 


tended to serve the Hulings oil tract near Kinzua. 


Keokuk, lowa & Minnesota.—There has been a re- 
vival of interest in this projected line from Keokuk, Ia., to 
lowa City. Several towns on the line are reported ready to 
vote a tax in aid of its construction, and an effort is being 
made to have a vote taken in Keokuk, 


Lafayette, Muncie & Bloomington.—All parties to 
the suit have waived the usual 30 days’ notice, and have 
filed with the Court their consent to an immediate confirma- 
tion of the foreclosure sale of this road. 


Lake Champlain & St, Lawrence Junction,—Con- 
tracts have been let for the construction of this road from 
West Farnham, P. Q., to Stanbridge, 14 miles. Itis already 
completed from West Farnham to St. Guillaume, 50 miles. 
It is of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge 


Little Rock & Fort Smith.—A dispatch from Little 
Rock, Ark., April 17, says: ‘The United States Circuit 
Court to-day decided the case of Steacy et al. vs. Elisha At- 
kins ef a/., involving a million or more dollars, The decision 
was adverse to Steacey. The case grew out of the construc 
tion of the Little Rock & Fort Smith Railroad, The rail 
road company contracted with Warren Fisher, of Boston, to 
construct the road. Fisher was to receive in payment all 
the stock, bonds and land, becoming virtually the owner of 
the road. He sub-contracted with Pierre Steacy and Yor- 
ton to do the work. After they had expended a large amount 
in construction, Fisher failed. Steacy et al. sued the com- 
pany and received judgment for $1,000,000. The company 
being insolvent, he sued Atkins and others for the amount of 
stock held by them. The certificate held by Atkins had been 
issued to Fisher as fully paid, and were purchased by Atkins 
in good faith as such. Steacy claimed that, as Fisher had 
failed to build the road under the contract, the stock was in 
fact unpaid. Judge Dillon’s opinion declares that the de- 
fendant is not liable, and dismisses the bill. The Court also 
held the counties not liable on the facts. Steacy will appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court.” 


Louisville & Nashville.—A report was current last 
week that negotiations were pending for a lease of this road 
to the Baltimore & Ohio. Rumors even went so far as to 
name a guarantee of 8 per cent. on the stock as part of the 
terms of the lease. It is not likely that such a lease was even 
seriously anticipated. 


Lowell & Lawrence.—This company has voted to sell 
its road to the Boston & Lowell, the purchaser to assume the 
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bonded debt of $40,000, and to buy or excha the $260, - 
000 stock at par. The road is 12% miles long, from Lowell, 
Mass., to Lawrence, and has been leased by the Boston & 
Lowell for many years. 


Minnesota Midland.—Henry Crawford, whe claims to 
own four-ninths of the stock of this company. has brought 
suit to prevent the transfer of the controlling interest to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. A temporary injunction 
has been granted and a commission appointed to take testi- 
monp. The St. Paul Company has been in possession of the 
road several months. 


Montgomery & Eufaula.—At a meeting of the bond- 
holders in New York, April 22, there were 1,018 bonds rep- 
resented out of 1,280 outstanding. After some discussion it 
was resolved to authorize the Trustees to buy in the road at 
the foreclosure sale. ; 


Morgan's Louisiana & Texas.— Work is now progress- 
ing actively on the extension of this road. Grading and re- 
pairing the old graded road-bed is well advanced for some 
distance beyond Morgan City, La., the old terminus and 
track is down to Franklin, 28 miles, 


New York & New England.—In the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, April 18, judgment was ordered to be en- 
tered against the tong fartford & Erie Company for 
$1,352,515.69, at the suit of N. C. Munson, the well-known 
contractor. The suit was begun by Mr. Munson in 1870, 
and since his failure has been prosecuted by his assignees in 
bankruptcy. It is stated, however, that this judgment will 
not greatly affect the New York & New England Company 
which holds its title under foreclosure of mortgage. The 
only property which can be touched, or is covered by at- 
tachment in the case, is French’s Wharf in Boston, which 
forms only a small part of the terminal grounds there, All 
the rest of the real estate is, it has been decided, covered by 
the Berdell mortgage, which has been foreclosed. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Contracts for 
grading and masonry of second track between Cochecton 
and Nobody’s, on the Delaware Division, have be n let to 
Reed & Co,, of Jersey City, N. J., and Moran & Nolan, of 
Reading, Pa. 


Northern Pacific.—It is announced that the issue of 
$2,000,000 new 6 per cent. bonds has all been subscribed for, 
about half being taken in New York. The bonds bear 6 per 
per cent. interest, have 30 years to run, and are a lien only 
upon the land-grant westof the Missouri. They are the only 


bonded debt of the company, and are issued to pay for the | 


extension from Bismarck to the Yellowstone, 


Ohio & Mississippi.—Several large holders of the pre- 
ferred stock or this road have instituted a test case to settle 
the question of priority between the preferred stock and the 
second-mortgage bonds. The papers were drawn up, signed 
and sworn to, and were sent on to Indianapolis a week ago 
to be filed in the United States Court in that city. The 
ground is taken that at the reorganization of the compan 
in 1867, the plan provided that ‘this preferred stock sha 
be and remain a first claim on the property of the corporation 
after its indebtedness,” It isclaimed that the only indebted- 
ness then outstanding was the first-mortgage bonds, amount- 
ing to $6,800,000, and that the second mortgage was not is- 
sued until 1871. 

It is reported that the Reorganization Committee has 

reached a satisfactory conclusion in its negotiations with 
the bondholders and creditors, and that a compromise agree- 
ment has been made which will soon be submitted to the 
parties iu interest. 
The New York American Exchange of April 23 says: 
‘“ At a meeting of the Reconstruction Committee of the 
Ohio & Mississippi Railway Company, held on Saturday, a 
plan for the reduction of the debt of the Springfield Divis- 
ion was agreed upon, mutual concessions having been made 
by the bondholders and the company. <A reduction of the 
mortgage debt of the Springfield Division is made from 
$8,000,000 to $1,250,000, 
$1,000,000 of the bonds held by it and to secure the sur- 
render of $40,000 bonds in addition, and it is agreed on 
the part of the holders of the remaining $2,000,000 to 
cancel $710,000 bonds. By this plan the funded debt will 
be decreased to $1,250,000, but the company, under the 
agreement, assumes the responsibility of securing the sur- 
render of $40,000 out of the $135,000 which have not as- 
sented. The holders of those bonds reside principally in 
Germany, and itis said that the company has already ob- 
tained the consent of some of them. The overdue coupons 
of the second-mortgage bonds of the company still remain 
to be funded. There are $3,532,000 of these bonds out- 
standing on which five coupons are overdue. These coupons 
it is proposed to fund into 10-year income bonds, the cou- 
pens of which are to he held in trust by the Union Trust 
Company. When the overdue coupons are funded it is ex- 
pected that the company will be taken out of the hands of 
the Receiver.” 

Receiver King reports for March as follows: 


= 








Datanad, Marah h...:. 000 coviecss ov0isstseconeeay el $172,548.10 
BITES cocbevecacesnsccagrn tes barcetoonsboegebeeians 406,528.35 
Total.... 9,076.45 


Disbursements... 558,508.31 


$20,568.14 


Balance, April 1......... ; 


Disbursements included 221,090 for overdue interest on 
bonds. 


Old Colony.—The trial of Hartwell, the conductor of the 
freight train which caused the Wollaston accident, is now in 
progress in Boston, under the indictment found against him 
for manslaughter. The evidence so far taken supports the 
view of the accident taken by the Railroad Commissioners 
at the time. 


Panama.— This company and the Pacific Mail have con- 
cluded a settlement of the disputed accounts between them, 
The agreement fixes the amount due by the Pacific Mail at 
$2,025,000, and provides that it shall pay the Panama Com- 
pany monthly %* 
the whole sum remaining unpaid. 


San Francisco freight is fixed at %60,000 (a reduction of 
$10,000), and for South American freight $15,000, The 


monthly payments to be made by the Pacific Mail will thus | 


be $100,000, besides the interest, about $10,000 more. 


Pennsylvania.—This company has made a new depart- 
ure at Kittaning Point in the Allegheny Mountains above 
Altoona, A large fill has been made there at the bend of 
the famous horseshoe curve, and the ground thus made is-to 
be sodded and laid out in flower beds, with a pretty cottage 
in the Swiss style for the keeper. Near Kittaning Point 
station a high tower has been erected, on which will be 
placed an electric light,to light up the track by night. Here- 


after open observation cars will be run on all express trains | 


over the mountains, between Altoona and Cresson. 
The company iritends to make some extensive improve- 


ments at its New York terminus this summer, The old ferry- | 
house at Cortlandt street, New York, is to be torn down, and | 


replaced by a building suitable to the great passenger traffic 


The company agrees to cancel | 


25,000 on account, besides the interest on | 
The amount to be paid | 
the Panama Company monthly for transportation of through | 
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| there ; this improvement has long been needed, the present 
buildings being not only old, but poor and insufficient. 
The freight pier adjoining, used for local freight, will be re- 
| built and extended to give needed room. 
| In Jersey City the wharf now occupied by the Cunard 
| Line, but soon to be vacated, will be connected with the 
| railroad by a spur track, and arranged for the direct trans- 
| fer of freight between cars and vessels. At the Harsimus 
Cove freight terminus in Jersey City there is be builta grain 
| elevator, with a storage capacity of 1,500,000 bushels, and 
| a new pier, at which vessels of any size can ship their cargo. 
Other improvements are to be made there for the storage of 
| freight and its convenient transfer. 


| Petersburg.—The United States Circuit Court at Rich- 

| mond, Va., recently made an order directing the Receiver to 
| pay from funds in hand the coupon and registered interest 

| first in default. The question of interest on the overdue 
coupons was reserved for further consideration. 


Pittsburgh & Tidewater Canal.—The surveys of some 
tributaries of the Allegheny in Western Pennsylvania have 
developed into a new project, or rather the revival of an old 

| one, for a canal from Pittsburgh to tide-water on the Sus- 
|quehanna, The proposed canal is thus described by the 
| Philadelphia Times: ‘From Pittsburgh eastward by the 
| Allegheny, the Kiskeminitas and the Conemaugh. All this 
| would be, substantially, slack-water navigation upon the 
| streams themselves, by a proper system of dams and locks, 
| that being every way better, where practicable, than an ar- 
| tificial canal. ‘There would be five miles to be dug between 
| Johnstown and Conemaugh, and perhaps three miles more 
|eastof that, before the mouth of the tunnel is reached, mak- 
| ing eight miles in all. The distahce from Pittsburgh to the 
tunnel mouth would be about 130 miles, the rise 1,000 feet 
exactly, requiring 100 locks. The tunnel would be 5} miles 
in length, a dead level all the way through, with a height 
| above it, at the summit, of 850feet. Its dimensions would 
| be 42 feet wide and 24 high to the square, with an arched 
| top six feet high, making the whole height in the centre 80 
| feet. It would have nine feet depth of water, and boats 
| would be moved through it by steam traction, as is Gone 








\largely in the canals of Europe, at present. De- 
| scending from the eastern mouth of the tunnel, 
there would be an independent canal to Fran‘s- 





town, 15 miles distant, a fall of 780 feet, requiring about 
| 78 locks. The proposition for the supply of the summit 
| level—the tunnel—with water, is that which occupied most 
| of the engineer’s attention in his surveys last fall. By care 
| ful examination of the annual rain-fall he first ascertained 
| that an ample quantity of water could be had, and that it 
only needed to be stored in reservoirs and carried by prop- 
erly-constructed feeders to the canal. His surveys, there- 
| fore, propose to make use of an area of 105 square miles on 
the summit of the mountains, in Blair and Cambria counties, 
the rainfall of which is to be stored by dams across the nat- 
ural water-courses in 18 separate reservoirs. The fall of 
rain per annum on these mountains is 88 inches, and, esti- 
mating only one-half of this to be obtained, the supply 
would be greater than is needed for the canal. 
** What would be the cost of so greata work? Col. Wor- 
rall estimates his whole project, from Pittsburgh to tide- 
water at Havre de Grace, as costing $40,000,000, The 
| mountain section, with its special features, the tunnel and 
reservoirs, he places at $15,000,000, and the tunnel alone at 
$6,000,000 or $7,000,000, The tunnel would not be difficult 
of construction at all, and its cost can be very accurately 
estimated, as the work would be through the well-known 
sandstones of the Alleghenies, in which other tunnels, in- 
cluding that of the old State Kailroad, and the newer one of 
the Pennsylvania road, afford ample experience upon which 
to base calculations, As for other details, it may be stated 
that the nt greg is to make the independent canal on the 
eastern slope of the mountains the size of the enlarged Erie 
Canal—70 feet wide at the bottom, and containing seven 
feet of water—the locks, however, to b@20 per cent. larger, 
and capable of passing boats of 280 tons burden.” 





Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—A long pend- 
ing suit of the Swinney estate against this company, to re- 
cover damages for the use of a gravel pit appropriated by 
| the company, was finally concluded at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
April 19, and resulted in a judgment for $45,000 against the 
| company, 








Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston.—Sealed pro- 
»osals will be received until May 1 at the office of J. M. 
| Byers, Chief Engineer, No.°61 Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., tor the grading, masonry, bridge superstructure, cross- 
ties and ballasting of the extension of this road from Monon- 
gahela City, Pa., to Brownsville, 28 miles, Profiles and spe- 
| Cifications can be seen and all information obtained at the 
| office of the company as above. 
This extension was authorized by the stockholders at a re- 
| cent meeting. At the same time it was resolved to issue new 
6 per cent. registered bonds to be used is retiring the old 7 
per cent, bonds and in paying for the extension, 


; Pullman Palace Car Co.—A bill has been introduced 
| in Congress to limit this comrany’s charges for palace or 

sleeping car accommodations to $1.50 for a day or night, or 
| $1 per day. 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—Notice is given 
that the coupons due Nov. 1878, on Series D, second- 
mortgage preferred bonds of this company, will be paid on 
presentation at the Third National Bank in New York, in 
accordance with the order of the United States Circuit 
Court. 








| Salem & Lowell.—An agreement has been made for the 

| sale of this road to the Boston & Lowell, which has leased it 

| for along time. The buyer is to assume the bonded debt of 

| $240,000, and to give $60,820, or 25 per cent. of its par 
value, for the stock. The road is 17 miles long, from Lowell, 
Mass., to Salem. 


Shenandoah Valley.—We are informed by Col, U. L. 
Boyce, Vice-President of this company, that no injunction 
was granted against recording the mortgage, as stated in 4 
last week’s issue through a misapprehension, The suit in | 
which the injunction was asked for is brought by creditors 
of the Central Improvement Company, who allege that the 
Shenandoah Valley Company is indebted to that Company. 

It is expected that work will be pushed this season on the | 
line up the Valley to Luray. 


Southern Minnesota.—Contracts have been let for the 








grading of the extension of this road from Jackson, Minn., 
westward to the crossing of the Sioux City & St. Paul near 
Heron Lake in Jackson County. The distance is 28 miles, | 
and of this 11 miles were let to Lane & Thompson, of La| 
Crosse, Wis.; four miles to Eric Olssen, of Fairmont, Minn. ; | 
three miles to Dalton & Hartwell, of Portage, Wis., and | 
the balance in shor. sections to parties along the line. 


Southern Pacific. —This company expects to open its | 
10ad to Maricope. Wells, 157 miles eastward from Yuma, on | 
Saturday of this week (April 26). Track laying has been | 
delayed, strange as it may seem, by the snow blockade in 
the vicinity of Buffalo last January. Part of the rails come 
fiom Troy and cross the continent by rail, having to make a | 
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journey of 8,78 miles by rail before reaching Yuma, not to 
say the end of the track. Maricopa Wells is 888 miles from 
San Francisco. The road will probably reach Tucson, 98 
miles beyond Maricopa Wells, 250 miles from Yuma and 
981 miles from San Francisco, by the end of the year, leav- 
300 miles to complete the road to the Rio Grande, 


State University.—The corporators named in the char- 
ter granted for this road by the Legislature of North Caro- 
lina met at Chapel Hill, April 12, and appointed commit- 
tees to open books of subscription to the stock, to be kept 
open till May 12. The road is to be extended from the 
State University at Chapel Hill, N. C., to the North Caro- 
lina Railroad, about 15 miles. 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw.—In Chicago, April 16, the 
United States Circuit Court authorized the Decciver to pay 
over certain money in his hands to the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Company, of New York, to be used in paying an in- 
stallment of interest. The payment will be equivalent to 
the quarterly interest accruing under the terms of the reor- 
ganization agreement, and will amount to $21.90 on each 
$1,000 Eastern Division first-mortgage bond; $21.68 on 
each Western Division first-mortgage bond, and $13.14 on 
each Burlington Division bond. 

Troy & Greentield,—The bill reported to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature appropriates for this road $60,000 for 
second track from North Adams to the Vermont line; $4,500 
for steel rails; $15,000 for new sidings and other improve- 
ments; $20,000 for an arch and ventilator at the central 
shaft of the tunnel; $2,585 for brick arching in the tunnel 
and $25,000 for a double-track iron bridge at Deweyville, 
making in all $127,085 for new work. 

Union Pacific,—The suit brought by this company 
against Henry 8. McComb to recover certain money alleged 
to have been fradulently paid to him and others under the 
Credit Mobilier contracts, has been transferred from the 
New York Supreme Court to the United States Circuit 
Court on petition of defendants, 

Utah & Northern.—Work on this road is progressing 
well. The bridge over Snake River, one span of 130 and 
one of 160 feet, is nearly done, and preparations are being 
made for the extension soribwent into Montana, The 
company recently ordered 12 engines, of which seven have 
been delivered, making 11 now on the road. 

Valley, of Ohio,—At the annual meeting in Cleveland, 
O., last week, the President reported tha the receipts up to 
April 1 had been $316,462.07, of which $312,982.80 has 
been expended on construction, He stated that the com- 
pany had negotiated through Mr, 8. T. Everett the sale of 
its first-nortgage bonds at 75 to an amount sufficient to pay 
off the floating debt and finish the road. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. | 


North Pennsylvania. 

This company ownsa line from Philadelphia to Bethlehem, 
Pa., 55.6 miles; a branch from Hillertown “to Shimersville, 
1.8 miles; the Doylestown Branch, from Lansdale to Doyles- 
town, 10,8 miles, and the Delaware River Branch, from Jen- 
kintown to the Delaware River, 20.5 miles, making 88.2 miles 
inall. The Delaware River Branch, with the nine miles of 
main line from Philadelphia to Jenkintown form about one- 
third of the New York & Philadelphia New Line. The com- 
pany also works under lease or contract the Northeast Pern- 
sylvania, from Abington to Hatboro, 9.8 miles, and the 
Stony Creek road, from Lamsdale to Norristown, 10,8 miles, 
but the earnings of these are reported separately, The 26th 
annual report covers the year ending Oct. 31, 1878, 

The general account is as follows, somewhat condensed : 
Stock ($48,347 per mile)... : $4,264,350,00 

6,5 





Funded debt ($74,709 per oe SSR SS BP 005.21 
COMGRIGIED BOND. «oc cgesccsccceccece 177,823.50 
prosceee 1,562,336,14 


Bills and accounts payable 


Profit and loss...... 148,328.77 


NN ass ii ib 0k sale bige PEM diag tices Weta ceed $12,453.933.62 

Road and property ($141,258 per 

SRE baitesseacness .  coeebanns $9,563,155.93 
Delaware River Branch ($90,170 per 

ware Wone woh Aveteatunaewe 1,848,670.13 
Stocks, bonds, etc.... .. 167,786.69 
Leased lines’ accounts....... -.-. 205,324.26 
Cash, materials and receivables 580,906.61 


$12,453,933.62 
The bonded debt consists of $1,930,500 6 per cent. bonds ; 
$1,500,000 7 per cent. bonds; %2,560,500 consolidated 
mortgage 7 per cent. bonds ; $14,000 income bonds, and 
$484,005.21 pround rents and mortgages. 
The work done for the year is as follows : 





Train mileage: 1877-78. 1876-77 Inc. or Dec, P. e. 
Passenger... . 716,076 603,264 1, 22,812 3.3 
Freight.... 374,243 558,479 1, 15.764 4.4 

BO savidiitecs 1,090,319 1,051,743 1. 38,576 3.7 
Passengers carried 1,310,278 1,368,408 D. 58,220 4.4 
Passenger mileage... .24,345,074 26,744,872 D. 2,390,708 9.0 
Tons freight carried., 917,484 858,407 I. 0,017 6.9 
Tonnage mileage 35,465,547 33,601,162 1. 1,774,385 5b 

Av. train load: 

Passengers, number. . 34.00 38.58 D. 4.58 1.2 

Freight, tons......... 04.78 93,08 I, 0.80 «600 
Av, receipt: 

Per passenger per 

“ _ erry? 2.36 cts, 2.56 cts. D. 0,20 et, 7.8 
Per ton per mile.... 2.36 * 2 “ Dp. 0,05 * 21 


In comparing passenger traffic, it must be remembered 
that 1876-77 included the closing month of the Centennial 
year, Setting aside 1876 as exceptional and comparing last 
year with the average of several previous ones, the opening 
of the New York & Philadelphia New Line appears to have 
brought an increase of about 30 per cent. in passenger traffic, 
with a decrease of 15 per cent. in the average passenger rate. 
The passenger rate is exceptionally low, while the average 
freight rate appears high, considering how much of the busi- 
ness of the road is in coarse and heavy freights. 

The chief items of freight last year were 289,591 tons 
Lehigh coal; 21,655 tons pig iron; 21,666,000 feet lumber; 
264,672 bushels lime and 2,962,849 gallons milk, Miscella- 
neous freights were 570,841 tons, Coal traflic has decreased 
for several years. f 

Of the 58 engines owned 27 were in use in passenger 
traffic, 19 in freight, 9 shifting engines and three old engines 
out of use. Cost of motive power (excluding engineers” and 
firemen’s wages) was 11,8 cents per mile in passenger and 
16.3 cents in freight service. Average mileage per engine 
on passenger trains, 26,521; on freight, 19,697 miles. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 


877-78 1876-77, Inc, or Dec, P. ¢, 
Passengers $566,495.25 $626,265.78 D. $50,772.58 05 
Freight 840.7 07 815,054.38 | 24,700.59 3.0 


9,446.26 
44,260.24 


Mails... 
Miscellaneous 


5,846.40 1, 
34,638.64 1. 


3550.86 61.6 
0.621, 60. 278) 


Total $1,482,70529 D. $27,781,465 * 


. $1,460,923,72 





| Expenses 887,562.40 920,658.36 D, 32,705 87 4° 
Net earnings, $574,061 23 $562,046.54 I. 11,014.20 86 
Gross earnings 
| per mile..... 165 76 16,810.72 D 246.56 1 
| Net earn, pr.mile 6,497.29 6,372.41 I 14. xs 
| Per cent ‘oh exps 60.77 67.00 ~ 


The reduction in earnings was more than met | 








232 


expenses. Full renewals were made, including 12 miles of 
main line relaid with heavy steel. 0 
made in the Philadelphia shops and at several stations, and 
0.92 mile of new sidings laid. Over 78 miles 
now laid with steel. : 

Payments for interest, etc., less interest received, were 
£518,308.58, leaving a surplus of $54,757.70 for the year. 


of track are! 
, | Low Grade Division 1,021 tons steel and 11,567 ties were 


company. 
Improvements were | 


There was adde1 to construction accounts $38,496.64 for | 


new stations, ete. ; $18,012.15 for oy phere on the Del- 
aware River Branch, and $2,769.98 for new equipment, 
making $59,278.77 in all to cost of property. 

The working of the New York & 
under the ) 
& Bound Brook and the New Jersey Central has thus far 
been very successful, and the business of the line increases 
steadily. The new connection with the Reading tracks in 
Philadelphia is expected to bring a good deal of new busi- 


ness. 


Allegheny Valley. 





This company’s lines remain the same as heretofore, the 
River Division, from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Oil City, 132 miles ; 
the Plum Creek Branch, 7 miles ; the Low Grade Division, 
from Red Bank to Driftwood, 110 miles, and the Sligo 
Branch, 10 miles, 259 milesin all. The Plum Creek Branch, 
in the statements below, is included in the River Division. 
The 28th annual report covers the year ending, Dec. 31, 1878, 

The equipment is 19 passenger, 44 freight and 12 shifting 
engines, 7 in all; 84 passenger and 9 baggage and mail 
cars; 1,990 freight cars ; 1 pay, 1 directors’ and 87 work- 
ing Cars, 

The general balance sheet, somewhat condensed, is as 
follows * 








Stock ($8,365 per mile)......66- see cece eee eer eeneee $2,166,500 .00 
Funded debt ($02,548 per mile),...............066- 23,970,000 .00 
Real estate bonds and mortgages................+.. 136,443 97 
Guaranteed coupons, bought and held by Penn. 

BR. Be OO. .ccrccccesdoccecessesed cote cvsvccsvone 1,823,465 .00 
Interest accrucd......--serreeesee Seer 456,700.50 
Suspended debt, ete., payable in income bonds.... 230,148.26 
Current accounts and balances......... 0.0.0... «++ 202,564.50 

Poca es Fos VOB, VTA Cat Wi sine th bes $28,085,822.23 
oad and equipment ($03,161 per 
a TRE moTeome te 
Available assets, cash, balances, 

GOOG. one). “ligkdo8 ob tctvdgoers cope 430,663 81 
Assets not available, stocks, bonds, 

claims in Bult... 1 66. cessecenee 1,418,513 13 
Debit balance to profit and loss... 4,008,048 .57 


28,985,822 ,23 

The River Division is charged at $9,776,431,53, or 874,064 
per mile ; Plum Creek Branch, $144,348.96, or $20,621 per 
mile ; Low Grade Division, $11,518,791,24, or $104,716 per 
mile ; Sligo Branch at $275, 162.46, or $27,516 per mile, and 
equipment at $2,414,862.53, or $9,320 per mile. 

The bonded debt consists of $4 ,000 River Divisio. 
first-mortgage bonds; $10,000,000 Low Grade Division firsts 
and $3, 1¢ 500 seconds, and $6,870,000 income bonds issued 
under composition in bankruptcy, of which $2,648,000 were 
issued to individuals and $4,222,000 to companies, During 
the year 649,000 income bonds were issued and $100,000 
Low Grade second bonds retired by payment to the State 
of Pennsylvania, 

The freight traffic for the year was as follows: 


1878, 1877. Decrease, P. ¢. 
Freight car mileage .. 14,850,631 19,151,937 = 4,301,306 22.5 
Tons freight carried .. 2,126,643 6,456,536 320,803 13.4 
Tonnage mileage ..... ‘ O41 609,086 22,531,495 21.1 
Gross earn. per train 
UDR. 0:0.00 Ls ctsa ns beens 141.89 cts. 161,58cts. 19.60cts, 12.1 
Net earn. per train 
|) Se eer ee 68.50 “ 74.24 ** ave“ 7.7 
Receipt per ton per 
| SEES ee 1.60 * 2:95." 0.11 “* 6.4 
Net per tonper mile.. 0,72 “ 0.73 * 0.01 * 1.4 


Of the freight car mileage 43.4 per cent, was of empty 
cars. The chief loss in freight was in crude oil and coal. 
The earnings of the year were as follows: 


1877. Ine, or Dee. 








18 ° P.c, 
Freight $1,345,383,50 $1,818,975,.02 D. $473.591.43 26,0 
Passengers..... 2,404, 516,60 D, 127,021.72 21.8 
Mail and exp'ss, 39,081,10 37,671.70 1. 1,409.31 3.7 
Rents, ete 43,262.58 25,016.52 I. 17,346.06 67,0 
Total..... $1,910,222.15 $2,492,079.93 D. $581,857.78 23.8 
Expenses.... .. 994,495.58 1,347,108.49 D. 352,612.91 26,5 
Net earn.. $915,726,57 $1,144,971 44 D. $220,244.87 20.0 
Gross earnings 
per mile...... 7,375,387 9,621.93 D. 2,246.56 23.3 
Net earnings 
per mile...... 3,535.62 4,420.74 D. 885.12 20.0 
P, ct. of exps.. 52,06 54.05 D. 199 3.7 


The traffic and earnings were divided among the dif- 
ferent lines as follows: 


Sligo 
River Div. Low Grade Div. Branch. 
139 110 













Miles OF POOR wi. cecsice’s oss 10 
Tonnage mileage............ 48,295,865 35,621,014 160,622 
Gross earnings..........0.++ $1,393, 809 $7,823 
Net earnings............6 « 87 245,109 77 
Gross earn. per mile........ 10,026 4,626 782 
Net * SP ust i dbaeke 4, ens at Pr 
Per cent. of exps........... 52.04 1.04 109.83 
* Deficit. 
The disposition of net earnings was as follows: 
Net CQrmingS....rcsccscresserccee PRE <TR $915,726.57 
Interest on mortgage bonds.. $1,155,986. 64 ~ 
" income bonds..... ‘ . 458,136.00 
Charges to construction account,...... 17,970.98 
Installment paid state on Low Grade 
second mortgage..........+ owes vclne ae 100,000.00 
—— 1,732,093. 62 
Deficit for the year,.... aneeeass awe Aenea teas 9.6 $816,367.05 


This was partly met b yment of $459,339.16 in income 
bonds, the balance of $85 ,027.89 being an increase in li- 
abilities, Ee coupons on guaran Low Grade bonds 
bought and held by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Contributions toward interest y the companies par- 
ties to the contract of Oct. 2, 1874, were $74,666.84, against 
$125,552.11 in 1877. This was $110,698.16 less tHan the 
amount required to pay interest on income bonds held by in- 
dividuals. 
Profit and loss was as follows: 


Excess of interest charges over net earnings ....... $698,396.07 
Old interest, accounts, OtC............ cescsccesceees 57,470.62 
Cost of Buffalo, Corry & Pittsburgh road, charged 
OB, os Sesan hee ce Wes ci eeeen es Bobs e60s beeen ecebeebe tee 315,612.37 
Debit balance, Dec, 31, 1877. ....... .cccsceeceeecece 1,936,569.51 
Debit balance, Dec. 31, 1878 ............. 5... $3,008,048.57 


The cost of the Buffalo, Corr: 
clude $117,731.81 not admi 
was sold under foreclosure of the mo given to secure 
the purchase money, at sult of A. H. Barney, Trustee, on 
April 19, 1878, and bought in by the Trustee. It was there- 
fore charged to profit and loss, ceasing to be an asset of this 


& Pittsburgh does not in- 


perty 
Philadelphia New Line, 
ment between this company, the Delaware | 


by this company. The road | 





THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


A further claim for about $80,000 made by the 
Trustee is in litegation. 

Track has been kept in good condition. On the River Di- 
vision 2,027 tons of steel rails and 46,353 ties, and on the 


used in renewals, On the River Division 70.5 per cent., and 
on the Low Grade 21.6 per cent. of main track are steel. 
Requirements for current year are 2,500 tons steel rails 
and 75,000 ties. 


Chicaro, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 





The lines worked by this company at the close of the cal- 
endar year 1878, which is covered by its 15th annual report‘ 
were as follows: 


Chicago to Milwaukee Ae BEN EAATTET scl Take Reeds Cath, 85 
Milwaukee by La Crosse to St, Paul........,......6000eceeeeee 324 
Milwaukee by Prairie du Chien to St. Paul..............+-.+-. 405 
Milwaukee by Horicon to Portage City, Wis . ............ 96 
North Milwaukee to Schwartzburg.............-cccccsvccscoes 6 
Horicon, Wis., to Berlin and Winneconne 57 
Watertown, Wis., to Madison 37 
OR PAIS s, SO. TROMNOG hadieccy ces chavecedarepeds ccexseecness 4° 
ee e.g 8 ie nope kode ebe-wee 2 
CORRNOEE, BB., C0 PARCOTEON 0052 ccccsrsccccccerecocvess » 226 
Conover, la., to Decorah PER CA YT PE ep fest Bae" 10 
North McGregor, Ia., to McGregor............cccccccccccvcees 1 
Austin, Minn., to Mason City, Ia... 40 
MenJota, Minn., to Minneapolis pna Kd cds eeSér net 9 
NN SE BOOS 50 n0sencsed onc oes speseavertesdson 75 
a 5s. at anata sisinad st ete aadeienee 87 

Total owned : Pee Pr IP Te 


Leased and controlled ; 
Oshkosh & Miss. River R. R., Oshkosh, Wis., to Ripon... .2 
Madison & Portage, Madison, Wis., to Portage.... 





Viroqua R. R., Junction to Malvina, Wis........ tats ..10 
Dubnque Southwestern, Farley, lu . to Cedar Rapids..... 50 
Minn. Midland, Wabasha, Minn., to Zumbrota... 58 


Hastings & Dakota Extension, Glencoe, Minn., to Monte- 
video... (aemaekey eee : a 83 


NUN, Vc scdeaated “Choiciscadhertetserasene cee 


Additions during the year were the extension of the Iowa 
& Dakota Division, from Algona to Patterson, 100 miles, 


and all the leased lines except the first two named above. 


The average mileage for the year was 1,539 miles. 

The equipment consists of 226 engines; 109 passenger, 12 
sleeping and 71 baggage, postal, mail and express cars; 
3,826 box freight and caboose, 490 stock and 912 flat and coal 
cars; 2 boarding cars. There were added during the year 
12 engines; 10 passenger, and 5 baggage, mail and express 
cars; 271 box, 89 stock and 65 flat cars. 

The company has now 523 miles of track laid with steel 
rails, 10,580 tons having been put down in 1878. 

The general account is as follows : 


00 | 
00 | 


Stock, common.... 


: ; $15,404,261. 
ae preferred .... 


12,279,483 








Total stock (18,309 per mile)................. $27,683,744 .00 | 
Bonds ($21,2°23 per mile). .......cceeceecceecceee 32,088,500 .00 
Bills payable, accounts, etc.... ..........5. 791,592.61 
Cee gee oak 2,520,074 .02 


Total 
Road, etc., (839,022 per mile) 
Dubuque Southwestern stock and 

ON Se wepeak<n 
Minnesota Midland stock aud bonds 
Other bonds 
Western Union stock 
St. Paul, Stillwater 

Falls stock .. ....... 
Materials and receivables 
Cash on hand.. 


cecesesess $63,083,910 .€ 
$59,001.257.17 


3 


175,754.50 
167,421.26 
610,171.13 
1,500,750.00 


& Taylor's 
15,000 .00 
637,396.67 
976,159.90 


63,083,910 .63 | 


The bonded debt shows a net increase of $2,134,000, of | 
which $1,000,000 is in lowa & Dakota Division bonds is- 
sued, The amount of Stock is unchanged. The annual in- | 
terest charge on the bonded debt is $2,286,880, or $1,518 
per mile owned. 

The increase in construction accounts was $2,114,423.92, 
of which $698,758. 14 was for general improvements made, | 
the chief items being $128,099.79 for real estate and right 
of way; $215,546.75 for new bridges, sidings, filling trestles, | 
ete. ; $119,279.02 cost of steel over iron rails, and $225,- | 
929.10 for new equipment. The balance of $1,415,665.7 
added to cost of med is apparently accounted for by the 100 | 
miles of new road. | 

The work done was as follows: | 


~ 

















[APRIL 25, 1879 


The income account is as follows: 
Balance from 1877 ne ae $2,359,306 .30 
Dividends on preferred stock for 1877..$859,563 .80 
Internal revenue tax for 1872 AP 32,040.93 


891,604.73 


Nt balance from 19877........2002-sccccesesecs $1,467,701 .57 
Net earnings for 1875....... 
Interest and exchange 13,430.67 


.- + -+$3,672,884 .91 
. 2,135,730.56 
55,000.00 
429,781.60 


2,620,512 .46 


— 1,052,372 .45 
$2, 5% 
President Mitchell’s report says: ‘‘The whole length of 
road now owned by this company is 1,512 miles; an exten- 
sion of 100 miles having been built during the past year 
under authority conferred by the Legislature of Iowa at its 
last session, conferring on this company the land grant ap- 
plicable to the construction of a road from Algona westward 
to a junction with the Sioux City & St. Paul road, a dis- 
tance of about 85 miles, on condition that the road should 
be completed by Jan. 1, 1880. The grant was accepted and 
the road completed during the year, with 15 miles in addi- 
tion, which takes the line to within 20 miles of the east line 
of Dakota Territory. 

“The land grant thus earned and inuring to this company 
contains over 200,000 acres of choice land in Northwestern 
Iowa, which it is believed will meet with a ready sale. The 
extension has been constructed in the most substantial man- 
ner and at a very moderate cost, and has been paid for with 
the proceeds of bonds secured by a mcrtgage of this section 

| of the road and equipment. It is well equipped with rolling 
stock, and will Se a valuable feeder to the old line of 
road, * * * 

**In May last this company purchased most of the stock 

and bonds of the Dubuque Southwestern Railroad in Iowa, 
| extending from Farley, a point on the [Illinois Central 23 
miles west of Dubuque, in a southwesterly direction 50 
miles to Cedar Rapids. The road of this company extend- 
ing from Sabula westerly connected with the Dubuque 
Southwestern at Marion, six miles northerly from lister 
Rapids, and now runs to that city over that road, forming 
animportant and long-desired connection. The Dubuque 
Southwestern runs through a fine agricultural region its en- 
| tire length, and at Anamosa passes the best stone quarries 
| in the state, which are being extensively worked, and are 
| furnishing no inconsiderable amount of business. The stock 
and bonds were purchased at a low price, and buta small 
amount will be further required to perfect the title of the 
|road in this company. It is now being operated by this . 
Sabula to 





SEE, MS BI CU o'io-4-c's a0-0.05:0:06 3:0 cate omnes 


20,074.02 


company in connection with the line from 
Marion. 

‘In 1871 this company ponent a portion of the first- 
mortgage bonds of the Madison & Portage Railroad Com- 
pany, which had then just completed its line from Madison 
to Portage City in Wisconsin, a distance of about 40 miles. 
This road connects our La Crosse Division with our Prairie 
du Chien Division, about midway between Milwaukee and 
the Mississippi, connecting the cities of Madison and Portage 
and passing, for its entire distance, through a fine country. 
During the year just past an vp a agg was presented for 
securing the remainder of said bonds, and they were pur- 
chased, and the entire issue is now owned by this company. 


| The road has been in possession of and operated by this com- 


pany for the past seven years. Foreclosure proceedings 
upon said first mortgage are pending, and the property will 
soon be acquired thereunder at a moderate cost. 

‘*The Minnesota Midland Railway Company was organized 
in 1877 to construct a narrow-gauge railway from Wabasha, 


| on our River Division, westerly through the state of Min- 


nesota; and in May, 1878, some 60 miles of said road was 
completed, extending from Wabasha to Zumbrota, in Min 
nesota. This road runs through a very fine wheat country 
which had heretofore been mainly tributary to the lines of 
this company. The control of the road being therefore 
deemed important, it was purchased at a very moderate cost, 
and the road is now in possession of and is being operated by 
this comnpaey. 

“The Viroqua Railroad Company was organized during 
1e past year to construct a railway from Sparta, on the 
ne of the La Crosse Division, southwesterly to Viroqua, the 
county seat of Vernon County, Wis., a distance of 32 miles, 
and municipal aid to the amount of $50,000 was secured 


tl 
li 


, Train mileage: 1878. 1877. -a Increase, P. ¢. | therefor. he road when constructed will command the 
a. hn Nae hed 1,554,048 1,378,602 175,446 12.7) trade of a large extent of well-settled territory now without 
ae ae 3ge5214 3 109,837 275.377 a8] railroad facilities. On full examination of the premises, it 
Service.............. 52,445 302,625 245,820 80.2 | Was believed to be for the interests of this company to con- 
pa y aa —— | trol and own the line, and an arrangement was made by 
Tomi:..:.... 5,991,707 4,795,064 1,196,643 25.0| which this object has been effected in a manner entirely sat- 
Passengers carried 1,412,663 1,139,621 278,042 § 3.9 isfactory tothiscompany. Ten miles of this road, extending 
Passenger mileage... 65,408,189 55,925,449 9,572,740 17.1) from Viroqua Junction (two miles west of Sparta) have been 
to freight carried... 1,955,699 1,687,050 | _ 268,049 15.9} cmuatrectel and are now in operation, and the remaining 22 
onnage mileage.... .321,818,902 271,598,133 25,320,769 9.3 | lee will he teilt Without delay 
Av. pass. train load, No, 42.15 40.57 1.68 3.9| miles will be built without delay. 


Of the tonnage mileage 69,1 per cent. was eastward, and | 
80.9 per cent. westward-bound business, 

The average receipts per train mile and per unit of traffic 
were; 


Per train mile: 1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P. ec. 
Receipt, freicht trains.148.00 cts. 181.00 cts D. 33.00 cts, 18.2 
Receipt, passenger 

Re) ilk EE erin 
Expenses, all trains... 88.00 101.00 * D, 13,00 cts. 12.9 | 
Cost, maintenance of 

See 18.60 25.40 *“ D. 680 “ 26,7 
Cost, motive power 25,60 26.10 * D. 0.50 “ 1.9 

Average receipt: 

Per passenger per 

OS SR ee 3,09 amt. %: D. O28 * 3.7 
Per ton per mile, east- | 

as ong me'.dce 1.70 1,95 D.,.025 “, 128 
Per ton per mile, west 

EN od Vacs éa0¥hl 2,02 2.44 * D. 042 “ 17.2 
Per ton per mile, aver- } 
oa a talieeadlntar 1.80 2.08 “ D. 028 “* 185 

The decrease in the average freight rate is notable; from | 
1876 to 1877 there was a slight increase, east-bound rates 
being higher in 1877, but the average rate of 1878 is 11.8 
per cent. less than that of 1876. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1878, 1877. Inc, or Dec. P.c 
Freight... ....$5,750,497.85 $5,627,906.29 I, $122,591.06 2.2 
Passengers .. 2,011,496.41 1,780,169.43 I. 231,326.98 13.0 
Mails, express, 
DOD actecce p 689,774.06 706,818.55 D., 17,044.49 2.4 
Total.. ...$8,451,767.82 $8,114,894.27 I. $336,873.55 4.2 
Expenses..... 4,792,313.58 4,540,433.57 I. 251,880.01 5.5 
Net earn- 
ings..... $3,659,454.24 $3,574,460.70 I. $84,993.54 2.4 
Gross earn. 

per mile.... 5,491.73 5,783.96 D. 202.23 5.1 
Net earn. per 

mile .... .. 2,377.81 2,547.72 D. 169.91 6.7 
Per cent. of 

OR ids i 56.70 55.95 I. 0.7% 1.3 


| anon, Ind., westward to Leroy, Ill., 76 miles. 


any that these roads 


“It is the expectation of the oy 
»y and the titles vested 


will, at no distant day, be absorbed 
| in this company.” 

The wheat crop of 1878 in the country served by the road 
was badly injured by excessive heat and heavy rains near 
harvest time. The extent of the loss is shown by the fact 
that this road carried eastward to lake ports during the last 
four months of 1878 but 4,558,344 beckele of wheat, against 
10,009,498 bushels for the same period in 1877, a loss of 
54.5 per cent. 

No reference is made to the Western Union road, and the 
Western Union report is not issued with this company’s, as it 
has usually been heretofore. 





Havana, Rantoul & Eastern. 





This company owns a line of 8 ft. gauge from West Leb- 
Of this 34 


| miles, from Fisher to Leroy, has been opened since the last 


fiscal year closed. The statements belew are for the year 
ending Nov. 30, and cc ver 52 miles worked in 1878 and 40 
in 1877. 


The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. P.c, 
Gross earnings... $58,912.98 $34,527.90 I. $24,385.08 70.7 
Expenses... ...... 29,509.14 18,574.06 I. -10,935,08 58.8 
Net earnings.$29,403.84 $15,953.84 I. $13,450.00 84.1 
Grossearn. per mile 1,132.04 863.20 L. 269.74 31.3 
l\Net  “ ss 565.46 398.85 1. 166.61 41.8 
Per cent. of exps... 50.10 53.84 D. 3.74 6.9 


The road is bonded at $4,000 per mile, bonds bearing 7 
per cent. interest. The net earnings last year were a little 
over twice the amount needed to pay interest. 

In December, 1877, a contract was made with the Wabash 

| Company, by which that company agreed to set aside 40 
sr cent. of its gross earnings on business interchanged for 
investment in Havana, Rantoul & Eastern bonds at par and 
| accrued interest. The amount so set aside was $22,080.64 
| last year. 








